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Outdoor 


‘““... and that is modern railroad mass transpor- 
tation at work for the South.”’ 

In this “outdoor classroom” on a hilltop overlook- 
ing the shining steel highway, the teacher is beginning 
the fascinating story of what railroads are, what they 
do, and how necessary they are to the continued 
growth and prosperity of the Southland. 

Pupils are listening in wide-eyed wonder as the 
teacher describes the efficiency and economy of mov- 
ing many people . . . or a huge volume of freight . . . 
in cars coupled together in a train and pulled over 
steel rails by one powerful machine. 

They’re learning that the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System provides dependable, all-weather 





Classroom 


transportation for everything . . . for people, for mail 
and express, and for all the endless variety of prod- 
ucts of southern industry and agriculture. 

They’re learning, too, that the Southern provides 
jobs at good wages for 45,000 workers . . . that its 
taxes help to support the schools, police and fire 
departments, and other governmental services . 
that its purchases of materials and supplies stimu- 
late local business throughout the territory it serves. 

Yes, they’re learning...in this ‘outdoor classroom” 
on a hilltop... that the Southern really ‘Serves the 
South” in many ways over and above providing an 
essential transportation service on a privately- 
owned and maintained highway of steel rails. 
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The romance of railroading is described in picture and 
story in the “Pupil’s Kit,” prepared by the Southern 
Railway System for 5th grade pupils, and the ‘‘Teacher’s 
Kit,” prepared by the Association of American Railroads. 
Both are available to school officials and teachers. Write 
B. E. Young, Assistant to the President, Southern Railway 
System, Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C 
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After school... 


> have a Coke 
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The V-2 begins ascent amidst dust, 
smoke, and flame. 





WILL ASK YOU ABOUT 


TRAVELING ABOUT 5 TIMES FASTER than 
sound, speeding as fast as 3400 mph 
on part of their trajectory into the 
ionosphere, the German V-2 rockets 
are being tested by the Army at 
White Sands, N. M. At the same 
time information is being gathered 
about cosmic rays, temperatures, 
density, pressure, dust, and bacteria 
75 miles up. This information is re- 
ceived on the ground through the 
use of telemetering equipment that 
is installed in the missiles. Results 
recorded by scientific instruments in 
the rocket nose are automatically 
radioed to earth during the flight. 
These V-2 rockets have gyro control; 
they also have an emergency radio 
control for shut-off. 
FIVE FEET IN DIAMETER and forty-six 
feet long, they weigh approximately 
15 tons. Within 63 seconds from the 
time the firing button is pressed, 
these rockets burn 8304 pounds of 
ethyl alcohol and 10,000 pounds of 
liquid oxygen. This mixture burns 
at high pressure in a combustion 
chamber and the gases are exhausted 
through a supersonic nozzle. The 
rocket is propelled in the same way 
a jet plane is driven. Rockets, how- 
ever, must carry their own supply 
of oxygen since they cannot draw it 
from the air as jet planes do. 

The V-2’s speed at roughly a mile 
a second. At this tremendous speed 
the friction in the air causes them 
to become red hot toward the end 
of the flight when traveling in com- 
paratively dense atmosphere. 
SAFE FIRING OF THE ROCKETS was as- 
sured before these tests were even 
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Trajectory (flight path) as computed 
by the differential analyzer. 


started. General Electric scientists 
and engineers had, with the help of 
a computing machine, gathered the 
necessary data. They already knew 
the velocity, trajectory, altitude, and 
range of the rocket and were certain 
that all flight conditions could be 
met. This computing machine, a 
differential analyzer, did in ten days 
a job which would have required 
three months’ concentrated effort of 
an individual mathematician. The 
figures which the machine produced 
predicted very closely the actual 
flight operation of the rocket. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed 
as a service to teachers of question-asking boys 
and girls. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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LEARNING 
to 
READ 


The truly basic Reading 


Program by 





Nila Banton Smith 
os 


TRULY BASIC, because ... 


it considers the job as a whole 
and does the whole job 


LEARNING TO READ: 


@ develops the power to recognize 
words (pronunciation and meaning) 

@ establishes the ability to compre- 
hend what is read, and to inter- 
pret meaning 


@ teaches children the basic study 
skills used and needed in all other 
subjects, and how to apply these 


skills 
@ initiates appreciation for and de- 
sire to read good literature 


(grades 1-3) 


Our Representative in Tennessee: 


EARL G. ROUTON 
409 Jackson Street 


Paris, Tennessee 
Write for “The Learning Organization of Learning to Read’ 


Silver Burdett Company 


22! East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 





History 





To consist of 








6 books for ON THE 
grades 3-8 
BOOK VI 


Marcu 





Builders of the Old World 


Hartman, Saunders, and Nevins 


Written from a 
modern point of 

; view by popular 
America—Land of authors of children's 


Freedom books working in 
Hartman, Ball, and Nevins collaboration with 
distinguished educa- 
tional consultants. 
Accompanying 
Teachers’ Guides. 





BOOK Vil 


Preparation 
BOOK V 


Makers of the Americas Allan Nevins 
Lansing, Chase, and Nevins General Consultant 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
50 Pryor Street, N. E. Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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“BOUND TO STAY 
BOUND" 


Library Bindin F4 








and 
Prebound Books | 


New Method Book Bindery 


Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Textbooks by 


TEACHER - AUTHORS 


Clark-Schorling-Smith- 
Baldwin-Hoye 


Arithmetic for Young 
America 


Important new trends in arithmetic 
teaching are effectively incorporated 
in this new series. My First and My 
Second Number Books are available 
in grades 1 and 2. 


Mathematics in Life 


Emphasizes understanding of concepts 
and principles. Embodies the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Post- 
war Plans. 


First-Year Algebra 


Notable for its new approach—the 
treatment of algebra as an extension 
of arithmetic. 


By the same authors, Second-Y ear 
Algebra. 


Modern-School Geometry 


Its method has proved its success in 
surmounting the usual difficulties. 


By the same authors, Modern-School 
Solid Geometry. 


World Book 
Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Represented by 
CECIL JAMES 


Greenfield, Tennessee 
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7 « “Glass, steel, textiles, rubber, leather, nickel —just a few 
of the materials necessary to make the 15,000 parts of an 
automobile. And before the first 1946 car rolled from the 
assembly line, railroads were bringing those materials to- 
gether — from every part of the country! Take steel, for 
example — 
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2 « “—the iron ore, coal and limestone 
from which steel is made were loaded 
in hopper cars and carried by rail to a 
steel mill. Then, after the steel had been 
fabricated — 





4, “they traveled in freight trains to an automobile 
assembly plant. And after many other necessary materi- 
als had also been delivered by rail, and the cars were 
completely built — 






- “—some of it was shipped to factories mak- 

















ing automobile parts — such as frames, engines, S. “__ this one was 
wheels and bodies. When the completed parts sent by rail to our 
were ready — home town — ready 
ea for service. So you 
: see, the railroads per- 
/ TRANSPORTATION —A POLICY ! formed an essential 
nee FOR THE FUTURE—Write for your # service in making 
copy of this informative booklet. s 15,000 parts into one 
new automobile—an- 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS other example of the 
941 Transportation Building fact that — 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Name “The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 
et AMERICAN RAILROADS 
City State 
ZONE NO. 
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Eritorial Comment... . 


THE SIXTY-FOUR DOLLAR QUESTION 


Where are you going to get the money? 

This is the question which has been asked us 
time and again by candidates, organizations, and 
individuals upon whom we have called for support 
of our three-point legislative program. And it is a 
good question. In fact, it is the “sixty-four dollar 
question,” because our program will require more 
state money—and plenty of it! 

Let’s face the facts. Our three-point program 
will require an increase in annual state school 
appropriations of seven and a quarter million dol- 
lars. This does not include increases which are 
urgently needed and must be provided for higher 
education, teacher retirement, transportation, super- 
vision, and other phases of our school program. 
Those who imagine that such a program can be 
financed without some new and substantial source 
of revenue are outdoing the ostrich in head-hiding. 

The question of where to get the money must be 
answered, but not by the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. We are a group of educators. We know 
school conditions and needs. It is our responsibility 
to make those conditions and needs known to the 
public. It is the pubiic’s responsibility, through its 
elected representatives, to decide where the money 
required to meet school needs shall be obtained. 

This does not mean that we have no interest in 
the sources of revenue from which our program 
may be financed. We understand, and possibly 
share, the general public’s ignorance concerning 
state finance. We recognize the difficulty which 
will be experienced by legislators, particularly new 
ones, in their efforts to familiarize themselves with 
possible sources of increased state funds. We can 
anticipate the opposition which will meet any pro- 
posal for tax increases. We, therefore, appreciate 
the importance of having available for study before 
the Legislature convenes a body of comprehensive 
but understandable information on a number of 
sources which might bring increased revenues to 
our state government. 


REVENUE STUDY 


Such information is now being assembled for the 
Tennessee Education Association by a committee of 
taxation and research experts: Dr. C. P. White, 
Director of the School of Business Administration, 
University of Tennessee; Dr. Frank W. Prescott, 
University of Chattanooga; Dr. Charles E. Crouch, 
Director of the School of Business Administration, 
Vanderbilt University; W. M. Duncan, Meharry 
Medical College, formerly Director of the Budget 
for the State of Tennessee; W. B. Shoulders, State 
Department of Education; Miss Vesta Nelson, Di- 
rector of Research for T. E. A. When the com- 
mittee’s report is completed, it will show for each 
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of a half-dozen different taxes, (1) what are the 
general features of the tax, (2) how many states 
levy it, and (3) how much it might be expected to 
yield in Tennessee. 

Armed with this information, we can refute, in 
no uncertain terms, the notion which prevails in 
some quarters that there is no source which would 
yield enough additional state revenue to finance 
our ambitious program. 

Already the committee has information which 
“knocks into a cocked hat” the theory that Ten- 
nessee is “overtaxed.” In fact, Tennessee has a 
lower tax income per capita than does any other 
state in the nation, if one excludes unemployment 
compensation, motor vehicle licenses, and gasoline 
tax collections, little of which is available for gen- 
eral fund purposes in Tennessee. 

The per capita tax income for Tennessee for 1944, 
excluding unemployment compensation, motor 
vehicle licenses, and gasoline tax revenue, was 
$9.46. Highest per capita tax income in the nation 
was $47.33 for the State of Washington. Average 
for the United States was $23.60 and for the South- 
eastern States was $17.06. The Southeastern State 
next lowest to Tennessee was Kentucky, with 
$12.32. 

Tennessee’s dearth of tax revenue for state pur- 
poses is not due to lack of financial ability. While 
ranking lowest among the eleven Southeastern 
States in tax revenue per capita, Tennessee ranks, 
on a per capita basis, third from the top in expendi- 
tures on industrial construction, in bank deposits 
and resources, and in value of industrial products; 
and ranks fourth from the top in federal income tax 
payments and in value of life insurance now in 
force. 

The explanation for Tennessee’s low rank in 
state tax collections and high rank in measure- 
ments of financial ability lies in the fact that Ten- 
nessee is not taxing sources of revenue employed 
in other states. 

Excluding unemployment compensation, fifty- 
cne per cent of Tennessee’s total tax revenue 
comes from motor vehicle licenses and the gasoline 
tax. None of the revenue from these sources is 
available for general fund purposes except a small 
sum for administrative purposes. 

The largest single source of revenue for state 
general fund purposes in Tennessee is the tobacco - 
tax, which last year produced $7,001,312.38, or 
twenty-five per cent of the general fund revenues 
from state taxes. In states with well-rounded tax 
systems, this source produces only a small portion 
of total state revenue. 

These facts should cause to ponder those who 
maintain that there is no answer to the question, 
“Where are you going to get the money?” 














omewcan Cducatien Week 


A PROCLAMATION 


The essential foundation of every democracy is an educated citizenry. Government “of the people, for the people 
and by the people” can exist only if the people possess the background, knowledge and attitudes necessary to govern 
themselves intelligently. Dictatorships thrive only in nations in which the mass of the people are uninformed. 


The complex problems of the postwar world have tremendously increased the importance of education. The 
delicate international situation, racial difficulties, differences between labor and capital, and the atomic bomb all present 
problems whose long-time solution must depend upon the enlightenment of all our people. 


We deeply regret that, at a time when their mission is so important, our schools are seriously handicapped by a 
desperate shortage of qualified teachers. To provide remuneration sufficient to attract and hold capable young people 
in the teaching profession is one of the greatest challenges to Tennessee and the nation today. 

In times like these, it is particularly important that we give serious thought to our educational programs. Ameri- 
can Education Week each year provides us an excellent opportunity to focus our attention on our schools, to meet 
their teachers, to examine their curricula, to study their problems and to renew our determination to provide adequate 
educational opportunities for all of our children. 

I do, therefore, designate the week of November 10-16, 1946, as American Education Week and do urge evers 
community, city, and county in the state to make arrangements for appropriate observance of the occasion 





JIM McCORD, Governor. 
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Five Leading Basic Series 











Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis 


e 

English 

This series of textbooks or independent 
workbooks presents a well-rounded lan- 
guage program that has been developed 
by experienced teachers to produce results 
in the most efficient manner. Graded 
carefully, and taught only one step at a 
time, each step is developed, maintained, 
reviewed, and tested, and each is part of 
the cumulative pattern. 


Upton and Fuller 
Arithmetic 


Presenting the processes of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division in 
carefully graded steps with a wealth of 
exercises on each step, this new series 
offers an abundance of challenging prob- 
lems and projects dealing with the every 
day interests of children. A testing pro- 
gram is provided throughout. 











Beattie, Wolverton, Wilson, Hinga 


The American Singer 


A distinctive rhythmic program permits children to immediatel) 
associate and interpret notes through bodily movements. The sensible 
reading program is developed through a logical sequence of materials 


Brownell, Williams, Hughes 


Health of Our Nation 


Developed in dramatic stories and set in familiar life situations, the 
content of each book emphasizes experiences in the home, school, and 
community—presenting a well-organized, practical, and workable 
health program. 


Betts and Arey 


Guide to Spelling Progress 


Selected scientifically and presented in stories, the vocabulary in this 
series is based upon the child’s own experience in speaking, reading, 
and writing. The child is taught how, when, why to use each word 


American Book Company 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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“MAY WE PRESENT”* 


“May we present the friends 
we have made through books?” 
introduced a corridor exhibit dis- 
played during Book Week last 
year at the Memphis State College 
Training School. The _ junior- 
high-school pupils thus shared 
reading experiences through crea- 
tive projects, which included ad- 
vertising by posters, costuming of 
dolls as fictional characters, and 
jacketing books with covers 
which carried “blurbs.” 

Interpreting the theme “United 
Through Books” as a statement of 
the harmony which reading pro- 
motes through better understand- 
ing of people of other lands, 
other times, and other cir- 
cumstances, students centered at- 
tention on book characters that 
broadened their understanding of 
people in an environment unlike 
their own. Each was encouraged 
tc choose a book character that 
seemed real to him and with 
whom he would acquaint others 
by drawing a picture, costuming 
a doll, or giving a written or oral 
sketch. 


Doll Dressing Popular 

The most popular activity 
among girls was dressing dolls. 
Referring to encyclopedias on 
costumes and period fashions as 
well as to overt literary descrip- 
tions and less patent details found 
in their reading, these young de- 
signers contrived figures which 
were fairly authentic, as well as 
picturesque. 

Beside Narcissa Whitman, who 
was dressed in small bonnet and 
ankle-iength calico with tight 
basque buttoned to the throat, 
stood the rugged-looking Marcus 
in imitation deerskin breeches, 
buffalo coat, and moccasin boots. 
The missionary doctor was real- 
istically bearded (with wool ap- 
plied by hand). 

[In sharp contrast to the sheen 
of Elizabeth Bennet’s Empire 
frock and the gaiety of Scarlett 
O’Hara’s hoop skirt was the sim- 
plicity of Jane Eyre’s black silk, 
adorned with the “single little 


*An account of 1945 Book Week Ex- 
hibit at Memphis State College Train- 
ing School. 


pearl ornament.” Not far from 
Miss Julie of Pride’s Way, dressed 


in her best satins and ready for 


church, was Sacagawea, the “Bird 
Woman,” in aboriginal costume 
cf deerskin tunic and short fringed 
skirt. 

Of great delight to teacher and 
pupils was an_ unmistakably 
recognizable rag-doll Robin Hood, 
complete with handmade bow and 
arrow-filled quiver, exhibited in 
partnership by a brother and a 


sister, the former a paragon of 


masculinity, who vociferously 
spurned any volume which he sus- 
pected of being a “girl’s book.” 

Would-be sophisticates among 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
graders, who had long since laid 
aside the juvenile pastime of mak- 
ing doll clothes, welcomed an 
opportunity to indulge in this 
fascinating activity of the femi- 
nine young when it was dignified 
by the objective of a school ex- 
hibit. 

Each figure in the doll display 


was identified by a card annota- 
tion giving a characterization or 
a precis composed by a pupil who 
had read the book. 


Jackets Lend Color 


To give the illusion that the 
characters had stepped out of 
books, each figure in the exhibit 
was provided, as background, a 
copy of the book from which the 
character came. These copies 
were colorfully jacketed with 
covers made by pupils who had 
examined styles of commercially 
designed covers and had created 
for books they had read jackets 
made attractive by the use of 
tastefully combined colors of con- 
struction paper, conspicuous let- 
tering, and appropriate pictures. 
The advertising purpose was fur- 
thered by original “blurbs” pasted 
on the flaps of the colored jackets. 
These commendations were com- 
posed after pupils had analyzed 
the fulsome comments on _ pub- 





Colorful Display “Sells” Books 
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lished jackets and compared them 
with less biased reviews. 


Other “Selling” Devices 

The advertising feature was 
present also in the bulletin board 
posters designed to “sell” to the 
school public books recommended 
by junior-high readers. Here 
again character was emphasized, 
since the pupil was encouraged to 
direct attention to the individual 
he wished to picture in his en- 
vironment and to letter on the 
poster a concise statement of sali- 


ent characteristics and _ back- 
ground. (Brevity here, as in the 
card annotations, necessitated 


practice in subordination and co- 
ordination of ideas.) 

For those who illustrated post- 
ers and jackets a premium was 
placed on original translation in 
line and color of word pictures 
visualized from the text of the 
book and the imagination of the 
reader. However, since the class 
recognized in their project the ob- 
jective of “selling” as well as 
artistic creation, work was accept- 
ed from pupils who based their 
drawings for the books they had 
read on the illustrators’ concep- 
tions of characters and scenes, for 
students recognized this practice 
as legitimate among commercial 
book advertisers. 

In the center of the bulletin 
board was a picture‘map, the work 
of a talented reader and artist, 
showing the locale of books fea- 
tured in the exhibit. Atop the 
board hung a sign bearing the 
display theme. These letters were 
burned in wood by a boy skilled 
in handicraft. 


Organization of Project 
For these activities pupils 


grouped themselves according to 


the books in which they were 
most interested and the nature of 
the items they had chosen to dis- 
play. A typical group sharing 
interest in a book was composed 
of a girl who wished to dress a 
doll, a boy who would make a 
jacket, a girl who would write the 
“blurb,” and two boys who wanted 
to make a poster, one drawing the 
picture, the other composing and 
lettering the statement, all of 
whom had exchanged ideas about 
the book in co-ordinating their 
efforts on the project. 

If a pupil chose a character 
which he alone was interested in 
presenting, he could work singly, 
using any or all of the means of 
display. Each pupil was allowed 
to participate in as many activi- 
ties as inclination and time per- 
mitted. For a period of two weeks 
class hours and homework 
periods were given over to plan- 
ning, consultation, and execution 
of the activities described, and to 
reading and discussing books. 
Several selected for presentation 
books read before this project was 
planned. Pupils’ work was eval- 
uated on the bases of extent of 
participation, diligence of effort, 
extent and quality of reading, and 
skill in realization of ,character. 


Selection of Material 


Before and during the reading 
period the teacher influenced 
choice of material by posting lists 
and making accessible books 
which would acquaint readers 
with people of various regions and 
conditions. These selections were 
made in the belief that, if the 
choice be valid and growth con- 
tinuous, reading should help to 
break down barriers of race, lan- 
guage, and social status, to lead 
from prejudice to tolerance, and 





to establish a basis for the feel- 
ing of responsibility for what goes 
on among all the peoples of “one 
world.” 

With names of far places be- 
coming household words, publish- 
ers have found a ready market 
and have made available in the 
last few years many books about 
other countries. These vary 
greatly in quality. It is well to 
be on guard against those who 
would make creative writing sub- 
servient to propaganda. Enforced 
attention to materials calculated 
to develop conscious tolerance 
may destroy artistry. It is diffi- 
cult to find for children books that 
give any real sense of the country 
concerned, since children, as a 
rule, are not yet ready for a great 
deal of the material on the more 
important aspects of national life. 
But the lists can be long and 
varied if they include the old as 
well as the new. Rich experiences 
with the folk characters and 
popular heroes of many regions 
will surely result in a feeling of 
familiarity and friendliness with 
the countries that produced them. 

The group that sponsored the 
Training School display were 
gratified to hear the librarian re- 
port that a decided increase in 
the circulation of the books adver- 
tised indicated the success of the 
undertaking. 


7 q 


RETALIATION 


Sharp received from his friend Mc- 
Green a letter which bore no stamp, 
and he had to pay postage due. The 
letter concluded: 

“You will be delighted to hear that 
I am enjoying the best of health, old 
chap. Yours, McGreen.” 

Sharp wrapped up a large stone, and, 
without paying postage, sent it to Mc- 
Green with the following reply: 

“This great weight rolled off my 
mind when I heard the good news.” 
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Peter--- 


By RUTH CUNNINGHAM* 


This is the story of Peter’s acci- 
dent. Or was it an accident? 

It all started because the puppy 
wiggled all over when he wagged 
his tail. Peter loved him at first 
sight. And he was sure the puppy 
returned his affection. He’d found 
The Pup on the way home from 
school, obviously a stray. Peter 
know how his mother felt about 
dogs. It was no use trying to per- 
suade her to let him keep The 
Pup, but maybe, just maybe, he 
could smuggle him past her 
watchful eye and keep him in his 
room. 

It had worked, but not for long. 
How can you explain to a small 
puppy that he must be quiet? The 
Pup just naturally yipped with 
joy when Peter came back to see 
him after fetching a few tidbits 
from the kitchen. And that was 
the end, or rather the beginning, 
depending on how you look at 
things. 

Peter’s mother was _ furious. 
She shoved The Pup out the back 
door and ordered Peter to go to 
his room and wait until his father 
came home. 





The story of Peter’s accident 
was written for the NATIONAL 
SAFETY COUNCIL and made 
available to this magazine at the 
request of our Rural Editorial 
Service. Mlustrations courtesy of 
Safety Education. 











When Grandfather Ebenezer 
heard about The Pup, he tried to 
intervene. Grandfather Ebenezer 
was an amazing person. Some 
said he was decidedly queer, 
touched in the head. He told 
wondrous stories of faraway 
places and times, and talked of 


*Miss Cunningham is assistant pro- 
fessor at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. She was for- 
merly Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Revision, N. E. A 





Griffins, dragons, and unicorns as 
though they were just around the 
corner. Peter knew the old man 
was a rare and wonderful person. 
But Peter’s mother wouldn’t listen 
to his eloquent persuasion. She 
told him he was a “muddleheaded 
old fuddy-duddy” and could just 
keep his nose out of her business. 

Grandmother Martha overheard 
this conversation, and she didn’t 
like it one bit. She knew her 
Ebenezer was no muddleheaded 
old fuddy-duddy. She was so 
angry about it that she could not 
keep her mind on her quilting. 
Grandmother Martha was known 
far and wide for her colorful 
crazy quilts. She made them 
from bits cut from the gay dresses 
she’d buy and then be afraid to 
wear—afraid because the neigh- 
bors might laugh at an old lady 
trying to look like a young pea- 
cock. She would let Peter choose 
samples of crimson, gold, and blue 
to tuck in his pocket against a 
lonely moment. 

When Peter’s father came home 
from work, he was in a bad mood. 
Peter’s father’s boss had decided 
he couldn’t afford a trip to Florida 
for his wife. Over the breakfast 
table she had said a lot of nasty 
things about his incompetence as 
a breadwinner. All that day 
Peter’s father’s boss had been sore 
about the things his wife had said. 
He told Peter’s father he was in- 
efficient and would have to mend 
his ways if he wanted to keep his 
job. When time came for the 
whipping on which Peter’s mother 
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insisted, Peter’s father hit harder 
than necessary. But it was under- 
sitandable, perhaps; Peter’s 
father’s boss’s wife made life mis- 
erable for Peter’s father’s boss, 
who made life miserable for 
Peter’s father, who made life mis- 
erable for Peter. 

Grandfather Ebenezer had no 
stories to tell that evening. 
Grandmother Martha had put her 
quilting away; so there were no 
bright samples to tuck in one’s 
pocket against a lonely moment. 
The Pup was out in a cold, un- 
friendly world. Peter cried him- 
self to sleep. 

The next day was the day Miss 
Bishop decided to give reading 
tests to Peter’s second grade. Miss 
Bishop was ambitious. She had 
decided she’d have the very best 
second-grade language program 
in the city, or in the whole state, 
or maybe, the best in the entire 
nation. She worked hard at it. 
For example, one day Peter had 
burst forth with, “Miss Bishop, 
them clouds is like pink kittens, 
ain’t they?” Miss Bishop had 
been very patient. She said, 
“Peter, you know better than that. 
We don’t say ‘them clouds is’ or 
‘ain’t.. Now try again.” But 
Peter refused to repeat the sen- 
tence; so Miss Bishop had con- 
cluded he was a stubborn boy and 
had found it necessary to put a 
poor mark on his report card. 

The testing of reading was part 
of the ambitious language pro- 
gram Miss Bishop had _ under- 
taken. She warned the boys and 
girls they must do their very best. 
Everyone, including Peter, 
worked very, very hard. When 
the papers were collected, Peter’s 
happend to be on top. It wasn’t 

(Continued on page 31) 








Our national culture—indeed, 
the entire European type of civi- 
lization, its economic system, its 
social ideals, its institutions—is on 
trial for its life. Supported by un- 
precedented development of 
science and invention, this Euro- 
pean culture has conquered the 
world. But it has not conquered 
itself and is in grave danger of 
decline in much the same manner 
and from the same causes as 
characterized the decline of the 
ancient Roman Empire—war, ma- 
terialistic ideas of success sup- 
planting spiritual ideals, love of 
luxury, declining birth rates, 
aging of the population, disinte- 
gration of the family, and drift 
from dependence upon the family 
toward dependence upon the state 
or government. 

From at least 1790, when the 
first census was taken, until the 
Civil War the population of the 
United States doubled every quar- 
ter century, and the outstanding 
characteristic was migration to 
the West. The family was the 
dominant economic and social in- 
stitution; parents were working 
to leave their children an im- 
proved farm or a town business, 
and each village was expecting to 
be “bigger and better.” From the 
Civil War until the first World 
War, the migration of youth 
turned more and more toward the 
cities, where industry and com- 
merce were developing rapidly. 
Largely as a result, the rate of 
population increase shifted from a 
geometrical to an _ arithmetical 
cain of. roughly 15,000,000 a de- 
cade 

Decline in Birth Rate 

After World War I—to be more 
correct, after 1921—the number of 
births in the nation began to de- 
cline, each year averaging about 
50,000 fewer than the year before 
until 1930, and then 100,000 fewer 
each year until 1934. From 1934 
unti] 1940. during which years, 
owing to economic depression, a 
large number of youth were 


*Provided by Rural Editorial Service 
for exclusive use of State Education 
Association Journals. 

*Professor of Geography, University 
xf Maryland 
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backed up on farms (where the 
birth rate is twice that in the 
cities) the number of births in the 
nation became horizontal in trend. 
From 1940 to 1943, with the onset 
of war and the draft, the number 
of marriages increased amazingly, 
with an increase in births occur- 
ring a year later. Now the num- 
ber of marriages is decreasing 
greatly; and Dr. Whelpton, prob- 
ably our most adroit statistician in 
the field of population, has shown 
quite conclusively that in all like- 
lihood the recent increase in 
births will be practically counter- 
balanced by the decrease during 
the next ten years. 

The census of 1940 revealed that 
not enough children were being 





A Layman’s View* 


“A great social disaster fell on 
the world. The industrial age 
built up great cities where people 
lived, crowded into little boxes, 
where there was no room for 
children, where women’s work 
vanished because they were dis- 
possessed, where national popu- 
lation was kept going by addi- 
tions from God knows where, 
and national safety was jeopard- 
ized by the increasing scarcity of 
our own people. ... We had a 
close shave of it. 

“Then came the war in the 
air. ... It has bombed the in- 
dustrial city out of future ex- 
istence. They know that already 
in England. The bomb is de- 
centralizing industry, spreading 
the population out. They will 
never go back. This will mean 
different kinds of homes, homes 


half-town, half-country, with 
every man his acre. 
“And the children? There 


must be four or five for every 
marriage. It is the only path of 
national safety, safety by ihe 
strength and power of our kin 
and kind, bred in our com- 
mon thought and speech and 
ideal. Without our own children, 
the wave of outside brutes from 
an unredeemed world will kill us 
all. Later, we can redeem the 
world, but we must save our- 
selves first. . . . Everybody will 
know that. In reorganized so- 
ciety the nation’s children will be 
the first need, the main expense 
of government. Women who see 
to that need see to nothing else.” 


*Reprinted by permission of 
Dodd, Mead & Company from 
Last Leaves, by Stephen Leacock, 
Copyright, 1945, by Dodd, Mead 
& Company, Inc. 














CAN WE SAVE THE FAMILY? * » o. « saxen: 


born to maintain the population of 
the nation permanently stationary 
without immigrants from foreign 
lands. But it will be 1960, prob- 
ably 1970, possibly 1980, before the 
population of the nation begins to 
decline. It requires a generation 
of time, or about thirty years, for 
a decline in births to result in a 
declining population — the large 
number of middle-aged must first 
grow old and gradually increase 
the number of deaths until even- 
tually deaths become more numer- 
ous than births. 


Reasons for Decline 

Why has the birth rate declined 
sec greatly? In my opinion, the 
following factors have been im- 
portant: 

1. The Rural-Urban Factor. 
Throughout the world, except in 
France, the modern industrial and 
commercial city has a much lower 
birth rate than the rural areas. 
Not a city in the United States of 
over 100,000 population in 1940 
had enough births to hold its 
population permanently station- 
ary. In the urban population of 
the United States—that living in 
places of more than 2,500 people— 
ten adults were rearing only seven 
children. In England, Germany, 
and Sweden this was true of these 
nations as a whole. Assume the 
birth rate falls no farther, these 
seven would have five children in 
turn, and these five would have 
three and one-half. In a century, 
the number of births would fall 
to about one-third of the present 
number, and a little later popula- 
tion would decline in similar de- 
gree. 

By contrast, in the farm popu 
lation of the United States ten 
adults were rearing just before 
the war about fourteen children 
Again assuming a stationary re- 
production rate, these fourteen 
would have twenty children, and 
these twenty would have twentvy- 
seven. ... 

2. The Occupational Factor 
The second factor indicated by the 
census statistics is occupation. 
The farm laborer’s family aver- 
ages the largest, the farm tenant’s 
slightly fewer, the farm owner’s a 
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little less; the unskilled laborer 
in the city has even fewer chil- 
dren, the skilled worker still 
fewer, while the business and pro- 
fessional man’s family is smallest 
of all. The 1940 census revealed 
that the only urban occupational 
group which was reproducing it- 
self consisted of the families on 
W.P.A. (Of course, it may be that 
families were on W.P.A. because 
of numerous children rather than 
the other way around.) College 
professors’ families average only 
about one and a half children.... 

3. The Educational Factor. Let 
us consider this third reason— 
education. Recently the Carnegie 
Foundation and the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund financed a complete 
survey of the city of Indianapolis 
—over 100,000 families—having as 
its objective to determine the 
causes of this declining birth rate. 
Indianapolis was found to be the 
most representative or typical city 
in the United States. The survey 
was supervised by the most com- 
petent statisticians in the country. 
It was found that the less the edu- 
cation the larger the family. For 
the father or mother who had 
never gone beyond the sixth grade 
in elementary school the number 
of children was nearly three times 
as large as for the high-school 
graduates. Each additional year 
of grade and high-school educa- 
tion reduced the number of chil- 
dren. The largest drop was be- 
tween those parents who had had 
only three years in high school 
and those who had graduated. 
College education reduced the 
number of children little, if any, 
fartie®.... . ; 

4. The Religious Factor. Re- 
ligion was another factor which 
the Indianapolis Survey made a 
special effort to study. Can re- 
ligion overcome the materialism, 
the commercialism, the love of 
luxury? The answer can be yes 
or no. This much is certain, that 
the Catholic Church exerted an 
influence upon its members in 
Indianapolis far greater than did 
the Protestant churches. Equally 
significant, the greater the differ- 
ence in education, the greater the 
difference in reproduction rates 
between Catholics and Protes- 
tants; indeed, Catholic college 


graduates had almost enough chil- 
dren to reproduce the race. 

5. The Income Factor. In the 
Indianapolis Survey the rent paid 
for the house, or rental value in 
cases of owner occupancy, was 
obtained. By far the largest 
families were in the under $15 
monthly rentals, that is, in the 
slums. But the smallest families 
were not in the top rentals; rather, 
they gathered around the $50 a 
month rental. Earlier studies 
have shown similar results—that 
the smallest families are in the 
$2,500 to $3,500 income levels— 
among the social climbers. Among 
those families that have “arrived,” 
especially if the young people 
have had enough income early in 
life to afford children, the families 
are almost as large as among the 
poor. But the families at this 
apex of the economic pyramid are 
few.... 

6. Other Factors. There are 
other and important factors that 
influence the reproduction rate, 
notably age at marriage—a recent 
survey indicates that those women 
who marry at twenty years of age 
have nearly three times as many 
children as those who marry when 
thirty years old—duration of mar- 
riage, divorce, health of the wife, 
perhaps inheritance of fecundity. 
But enough has been said to indi- 
cate the complexity of the situa- 
tion and reasons for its rapid de- 
velopment in recent years. 


The Dilemma 


It is clear that the fewer the 
people who live on farms and in 
rural villages and the more who 
live in the cities, the lower is the 
birth rate likely to fall. On the 
other hand, every advance in agri- 
cultural technique, every new ap- 
plication of power to farming, 
tends to lower the number needed 
on the land and increase the mi- 
gration to the cities. In 1840, 
about seventy per cent of the 
“gainfully employed,” to use the 
census phrase, were engaged in 
agriculture; in 1940 only seven- 
teen per cent, and today probably 
not more than fifteen per cent. 
Moreover, about half of the farms 
in 1939, according to the census, 
produced less than $600 worth of 
products, and these farms con- 
tributed only seven per cent to 
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the total commercial production 
of farm products. Half the farms 
in the nation are not needed to 
feed and clothe the people of the 
nation. 

But these small farms are pro- 
ducing more than their share of 
the children of the nation. If half 
the children reared on _ these 
poorer farms go to the cities—and 
it is probably a larger proportion 
and we capitalize their value at 
$1,000 per year earning power for 
thirty years, the value of these 
migrating youth from the less pro- 
ductive of our farms is fully five 
times the value of the crops and 
other products sold. By far the 
most important products of these 
farms are children, and the time 
may come when the American 
people will realize this fact. 


What Can We Do? 


Can the city be made a good 
place to rear children—at. least 
enough to reproduce the race? I 
think it can be; I hope it will be. 
But it will be a different kind of 
city; and, more important, the 
citizens will have different ob- 
jectives; different ideals of suc- 
cess, different judgments as to 
things worth while from those 
characteristic of city people today. 
Ii must be realized that the life 
is more important than the meat, 
and the body than raiment. Our 
modern urban civilization is tend- 
ing toward extinction... . 

Can we devise a kind of educa- 
tion that will sharpen our sense 
of values enough to reverse the 
trend and save the family? If not, 
we may educate ourselves out of 
existence. 





q v 


GOSH, NO! 


A friend who enjoys the costly but 
nonetheless exciting sport of “improv- 
ing the breed” brought us this yarn 
straight from the horses’ mouths. 

Two thoroughbreds were talking over 
a coming race. 

“I’m going to win it!” one of them 
declared. “I’ve simply got to win it.” 

“How come?” said the other. “I’ve 
never known you to take a race that 
seriously before.” 

“Well,” said the first, “my owner said 
to me, ‘Look here, old man, you win 
this race and there’ll be thirty extra 
bales of hay for you!’” 

“Thirty bales!’ exclaimed the second. 
“No wonder you want to win. That 
ain’t money!” 
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POETRY CAN BE FUN 


By KATHARINE LOWREY TREWHITT* 


All too frequently one hears the 
complaint from teachers that they 
are unable to teach poetry suc- 
cessfully since children do not 
like poetry. Whenever I hear this 
comment, I wonder whether it is 
the teacher or the pupil who dis- 
likes poetry. It certainly is im- 
possible to communicate to a 
class a feeling of love for beauty 
in poetry if one does not have an 
enthusiastic appreciation oneself. 
Pupils do not learn to love poetry 
by being forced to commit to 
memory long, boresome passages 
of the teacher’s choosing, by dis- 
secting poems for meter, by hav- 
ing good moral lessons pointed 
cut for them, or by learning dry 
and uninteresting facts about the 
author’s life. Such dry-as-dust 
methods can achieve exactly the 
opposite effect to the one desired. 
The truth of the matter is, the 
pupil may resolve, if he survives 
the present ordeal, never to read 
another poem again as long as he 
lives. 

Sometime ago, in a_ seventh- 
grade literature class, I proved to 
myself that poetry can be as much 
fun for the pupils as it is for the 
teacher. In spite of the pro- 
nouncement of some of my more 
cutspoken boys that “poetry is 
sissy stuff,” I took the plunge and 
was happily rewarded for my 
efforts. 


Presentation Important 


First of all, I would read a poem 
aloud to the class by way of pres- 
entation. The reading of poetry 
requires a special technique, and 
having some pupil stumble wood- 
enly through the piece is all it 
needs to ruin it. To begin with, 
I tried to select some humorous, 
simple things which would re- 
quire a minimum of explanation. 
Some students did inquire, “Do 
we have to memorize this?” but 
they seemed to be reassured when 
I replied, “Not unless you want 
to.” Gradually we progressed to 
works which required the exer- 
cise of some imagination. It was 


*Elementary Supervisor, Cleveland 
City Schools. 
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helpful to ask the pupils to listen 
for word pictures, color words, 
and words that had interesting 
sounds. At that point it was easy 
enough to introduce such simple 
poetical devices as alliteration, 
simile, metaphor, and onomato- 
poeia, although it was not neces- 
sary to use that terminology. 


Select Poems with Care 


Great care and discrimination 
should be used in the selection of 
poetic material for classroom use. 
It should be within the child’s ex- 
perience and understanding, and 
at the same time should be of very 
high quality. The fact that a 
poem is included in a textbook 
does not make it suitable for every 
seventh-grade class; in fact, some- 
times it is not suitable for any 
seventh-grade class. Many of the 
old stand-bys are far removed 
from contemporary life and 
should be postponed until there 
is no danger of their having the 
wrong reception. For too many 
years Longfellow’s moralistic effu- 
sions have adorned the pages of 
our elementary literature books. 
The amount of Longfellow for- 
merly, and perhaps still, memo- 
rized in elementary school could 
be measured by the yard. There 
are so many lovely things by Emi- 
ly Dickinson, Vachel Lindsay, 
Sara Teasdale, and others that 
there should never be an insuffi- 
ciency of material. It is best never 
to rely solely on the textbook. 
Use a variety, including narrative 
poems with a rousing good story, 
as well as the lyric sort. 

As to memorization, I found 
that many of the pupils volun- 
tarily memorized things which 
particularly appealed to them. It 
is a good thing to have poetry 
memorized, but only if the child 
understands and likes the poem 
he learns. Sometimes we would 
read several poems of a similar 
nature and agree that each person 
should learn at least one—the one 
he liked best. Naturally I learned 
the poems with the children so 
that they would not feel that I 
was taking advantage of my posi- 





tion to give them a task I was not 
willing to do myself. 


Choral Speaking 


One effective method of teach- 
ing poetry is choral speaking. The 
class may be divided into two or 
three groups, or “choirs,” and cer- 
tain lines read as solo parts. In 
the seventh or eighth grade. 
where some boys’ voices are be- 
ginning to change, three parts may 
be used effectively, one of the 
lewer-voiced boys, another of the 
soprano girls, and a middle group 
of both boys and girls. A few 
readers have poems arranged for 
choral speaking, but almost any 
poem can be adapted in this way. 
The Psalms are very effective 
spoken by such a choir. Some of 
our favorites were Walt Whit- 
man’s “I Hear America Singing,” 
and Vachel Lindsay’s “The Pota- 
toes’ Dance” and “Mysterious 
Cat.” Choral speaking of poetry 
helps solve the problem of mem- 
orization, since most children will 
have memorized a poem after 
several readings. Choral readings 
are good numbers also for assem- 
bly programs. 


Avoid “Mushiness” 


There is one thing a poetry 
teacher must never, never do. For 
heaven’s sake, don’t gush and get 
dewey-eyed, and stand “tiptoe on 
the misty mountaintops.” If you 
do, you will scare the boys away 
forever. Such things to them are 
unquestionably “sissy,” some- 
thing no red-blooded American 
would dare to be. This is the 
point at which to drag in some 
biographical details about the 
most masculine poets you can 
muster up, the more virile the 
better. Don’t let your pupils 
think poets have long hair and 
flowing ties. 

Although I should be cautious 
about introducing lyric poetry too 
soon, it can be done after a time. 
In this particular class we dis- 
cussed numerous topics which 
poets had used for themes. As 
there were some rather bright 
pupils in the group, we had some 
very interesting discussions on 
poems which dealt with the ideas 
of death and immortality. It was 
much easier, however, to find 
good, simple nature lyrics; and. 
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as it was spring, these went fairly 
well. Throughout our study we 
emphasized the fact that a beauti- 
ful thought expressed in beautiful 
language made a poem what it 
was, and the rhyme was not the 
essential thing. 

After studying nature poems for 
several days, the class was asked 
tu write briefly on some aspect of 
nature. Some of the following 
came in on the papers. They may 
not be startlingly original, but I 
felt pleased. 


“In the autumn the trees shed 
their leaves, and the ground looks 
like rivers of gold when the yel- 
low leaves are swept up in piles.” 

“The wind blows over the grass 
and makes it bow down as though 
it were worshiping some idol.” 

“Winter is like a thin veil that 
settles over the world.” 

“The flowers are little dancing 
girls with bright-colored hair 
ribbons and pretty green skirts, 
swaying back and forth to the 
music of the wind.” , 


However, I must not overlook 
another side of the picture. One 
bright, young man, who liked to 
talk about death and immortality, 
was definitely bored with “Na- 
ture,” and presented me with the 
following: 


Thoughts After an Overdose of 
Nature Poetry 


Nature is a gooey thing 

That lets you know the bluebirds sing; 

That squirrels fall among the trees; 

That grizzly bears get stung by bees; 

That poison ivy makes you itch; 

That running water digs a ditch; 

That all the flowers bloom in spring, 

But bluebells ain’t the kind that ring; 

That skies are blue and clouds are 
white, 

And stars are those things that come 
out at night. 

Summer, winter, autumn, spring, 

Nature is a gooey thing! 


And that pleaséd me, too! 
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We learn wisdom from failure 
much more than from success; we 
often discover what will do by 
finding out what will not do; and 
probably he who never made a 
mistake never made a discovery. 
—Samuel Smiles. 


AN EVOLVING BILL OF 
RIGHTS FOR TEACHERS 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING* 


In recent months newspapers, 
magazines, and government re- 
ports have printed convincing 
facts regarding the shortage of 
qualified teachers. The prospects 
of getting enough good teachers in 
the next decade are poor. The 
fact is that many able young per- 
sons now in training, who under 
proper conditions would prefer to 
teach, are rejecting teaching as a 
career. Salary is an issue, but 
there are about a dozen additional 
reasons why young people turn 
away from teaching. Most of 
these relate to the working con- 
ditions of teachers. 

These various reasons why 
teaching fails to attract as many 
able young people as the schools 
need are listed below in a Bill of 
Rights for Teachers. It is hoped 
that a valid bill of rights will 
emerge from study groups in 
order that the public may come 
to realize that we will never get 
enough good teachers, nor will the 
competent teachers now in service 
ever be able to do reasonably 
efficient work until certain work- 
ing conditions are improved. 

Inasmuch as every boy and girl 
of school age is entitled to good 
teachers, in a very real sense the 
proposal is a bill of rights for 
youth. However, a direct attack 
on the problem is forthright and 
presumably is more likely to be 
understood by the public. 


The Rights of a Classroom 
Teacher 


1. The right to teach classes that 
are not too large—in general, 
from ten to twenty pupils. 

2. The right to have time in the 
school day for planning. 

3. The right of a forty-five-hour 
week. 


*Dr. Raleigh Schorling is Professor 
of Education at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. He has taught 
in the public schools of Indiana, at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia, Harvard, 
and Chicago. He was organizer of 
University High School, Michigan. He 
is author of popular mathematics text- 
books and several works on high school 
teaching. 
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4. The right to an adequate 
amount of helpful and con- 
structive supervision. 

5. The right to adequate com- 
pensation for the full year of 
fifty-two weeks. 

6. The right to have good ma- 
terials and enough of them. 


7. The right to work in a room 
that, with the help of the stu- 
dents, can be made pleasant 
and appropriate to the tasks to 
be learned. 

8. The right to the same personal 
liberties which other respect- 
able citizens assume for them- 
selves as a matter of course. 

9. The right to an externship. 

10. The right to a realistic pro- 
gram of in-service education. 

11. The right to participate in 
modifying the curriculum and 
methods, and in formulating 
school policies. 

12. The right to keep from being 
lost in the profession. 


Greatness has always been a 
mark to aim at. In these rudder- 
less days, when we are misguided 
by small and fumbling minds, it 
is not only inspiring but impera- 
tive to “think continually of those 
who were truly great.” Soldiers 
on forgotten fields of battle, scien- 
tists in makeshift laboratories, 
stubborn idealists fighting to save 
a lost cause, teachers who would 
not be intimidated, tireless doc- 
tors, the anonymous army of 
dreamers and doers—all these by 
their very living fought for every- 
one. They sacrificed hours of 
ease for our casual comforts; they 
gave up safety for our security. 
Glorifying the heroic spirit of 
man, they added to our stature. 
—Louis Untermeyer. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE 


ATOMIC AGE 


Today, as we enter upon the 
second year of the atomic age, our 
weary world is eager to settle back 
into peacetime ways. Though 
many great problems still remain 
unsolved, the average person 
wants above all else to relax a bit 
and enjoy the fruits of peace for 
which he has so long worked and 
waited. Certainly all of us de- 
serve the chance to let down after 
those tense war years. But we 
eannot, dare not lose our vision of 
the goals for which that war was 
fought, our determination to 
achieve them, and our ability to 
work in harmony along the way. 

During the war, nationalities, 
creeds, and politics—all were sub- 
merged in a single, vast endeavor. 
Can we keep this same spirit in 
peacetime? Can we find some 
“moral equivalent for war’— 
some unifying force, some pur- 
pose so high that men and na- 
tions everywhere will rise above 
their differences and work side 
by side? Just such a challenge 
underlies the theme for the 
twenty-sixth annual observance of 
American Education Week, “Edu- 
cation for the Atomic Age.” This 
theme sets before us a breath- 
taking task: to build a world safe 
for atomic power, a world made 
one by a mind for peace rather 
than by the threat of air-borne 
bombs. 

American Education Week may 
well serve to remind us that here 
is an urgency which calls for the 
strength and will of every Ameri- 
can. Yet millions of scattered, in- 
dividual efforts will not suffice; 
they must be woven into an inte- 
grated pattern. “Education for 
the Atomic Age” is the obligation 
not only of the nation’s educators 
out of all its educational forces— 
the home, the school, the church, 
the press, and radio. And in this 
mighty effort, America looks for 
guidance and for cooperative ac- 
tion to her parents and teachers. 

Military leaders tell us that 
should there be another war it 


*President. National 
Parents and Teachers 
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will be fought with robot weapons 
powered by atomic energy so 
completely destructive that no 
form of life can survive their at- 
tacks. Against these weapons, we 
are warned, there can be no de- 
fense. This is, ofcourse, all too 
true. Our only means of fighting 
the menace of the atomic bomb is 
to devise a moral weapon more 
powerful, more dynamic than the 
bomb itself—a weapon that will 
preserve and foster life rather 
than destroy it because it draws 
its power from the force of broth- 
erhood, understanding, and demo- 
cratic ideals. 

If we would build a tomorrow 
that is strong and secure—a to- 
morrow free of fear, selfishness, 
and injustice, we must build it 
through our youth. At home, in 
the classroom, and in the com- 
munity each child must be helped 
to develop all the resources that 
lie within him—all his intelli- 
gence, initiative, and skill—so that 
in our world of tomorrow we shall 
be guided by able leaders, crea- 
tive thinkers. To acquire vision 
and understanding, each child 
must also be helped to recognize 
the needs of others, to see sim- 
itarities and respect differences, to 
look at problems from another’s 
point of view, and to cooperate in 
whatever work is at hand. If we 
parents and teachers can lead 
children to acquire these attitudes 
in their experiences at home and 
at school, they cannot fail to prac- 
tice them in the community, the 
nation, and the world. 

The program of emphases for 
each day of American Education 





Week sets. a practical pattern to: 
this our highest obligation. The 
titles of these daily topics cove: 
every aspect of education for the 
atomic age: “Practicing Brother- 
hood,” “Building World Security,” 
“Facing New Tasks,” “Develop- 
ing Better Communities,” 
“Strengthening Home Life,” “In- 
vesting in Education,” and “Pro- 
moting Health and Safety.” They 
strengthen the resolve of the par- 
ent-teacher organization to work 
shoulder to shoulder with the 
schools of the land to give young 
people a deeper insight into ou 
own and other cultures. If they 
are to play a leading role in the 
mighty drama of the atomic age. 
they must be aware of the eco- 
nomic interdependence of nations, 


the place of sovereignty in today’s 


world, and how the democratic 
dream can become a_ universal 
reality. Parents and teachers the 
country over must work for bet- 
ter home and community life. 
They must see that schools are 
provided with the best of person- 
nel and equipment and the right 
kind of programs to advance the 
ideals of brotherhood and good 
will. They must courageously 
take whatever steps are needed to 
bring educational opportunity 
within the reach of every child, 
wherever and however he may 
live. And they must make sure 
that every child has the same uni- 
versal opportunity for good health 
and medical care. Only thus can 
we perfect our design for a moral 
weapon of such . tremendous 
strength that no amount of sense- 
less hate, greed, or hostility will 
be able to withstand its beneficent 
influence. 

The fate of tomorrow’s world is 
scon to be entrusted to the boys 
and girls who are now learning. 
from their teachers in the class- 
room and from their parents in 


the home, what it means to be 
effective citizens of this new 
atomic age. It is for us to see that 


they learn this lesson well—that 
they believe with all their hearts 
in universal welfare and that they 
live everywhere and at all] times 
as members and makers of a free 
society. 

The National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, one of the four 

(Continued on page 25) 
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BECOME A TEACHER 


By MRS. ANNIE DAVIDSON* 


Much has been said about the 
postwar world and the opportuni- 
ties for service. Now that we are 
in this period, it is difficult. for us 
to adjust ourselves to the changes 
that are taking place around us. 
In this new world the teachers of 
American youth are playing an 
important role. Millions of men 
and women are returning to civil- 
ian life from the armed forces and 
from war plants. Many of these 
need re-education; many are seek- 
ing vocational training; and others 
are trying to find a place in society 
best suited to their needs. For all 
of these we are responsible, and 
the best of teachers must be 
chosen to help these young people 
live normal lives. 

We, the teachers, have helped 
in every war drive and every 
campaign for the Allied cause. 
Now we should have a campaign 
of our own for the purpose of 
bringing into our profession those 
best fitted mentally and spiritually 
for this work. To do this we must 
convince these young people that 
the teaching profession has many 
appealing features not offered by 
other professions. It is true that 
this is not a place for that person 
who is seeking self-glory, but it 
is a work for the unselfish, con- 
scientious person with a vision of 
what life means. We must let 
the whole world see that we are 
happy in our work as teachers. 


Why Become a Teacher? 

Let us think of some of the 
reasons that one might wish to 
become a teacher. In Better 
Selection of Better Teachers by 
Doctors Stroh, Jewett, and Butler, 
a list of factors that brought 
teachers into the profession is 
given. Questionnaires were sent 
te more than 6,000 members of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. The ques- 
tion “What influenced you to enter 
the teaching profession?” received 
many different answers, some of 
which I shall name. A check list 
and an opportunity to add other 
factors not mentioned were given. 


*Theta 
Gamma: - 


Chapter. Delta Kappa 


1. 


wo 


6. 


Desire to serve society. 

This factor topped the list, with 
1,896 teachers giving this as 
the reason for choosing this 
profession. This is a worthy 
motive and one that influences 
many in the choice of a voca- 
tion. 

Few other remunerative occu- 
pations in my community. 
This was the answer given by 
1,715. The group between fifty 
and sixty years old headed the 
list with this item. This may 
be explained by the fact that, 
when this particular age group 
began their work, there were 
fewer opportunities in other 
fields of endeavor. This factor 
was given third place in the 
twenty-thirty year old group. 
Admiration for some older man 
or woman teacher. 

There were 1,628 who gave this 
as one reason for becoming a 
teacher. This ranked fourth 
among the younger teachers. 
I am sure that each of you has 
in mind some teacher who has 
exerted a great influence on 
your life. Our actions in the 
schoolroom may cause some- 
one to decide for or against 
teaching as a lifework. 
Consciousness of teaching ap- 
titude. 

This is given as an important 
factor, ranking high with both 
the younger and the older 
teachers. If high-school pupils 
are given opportunities of in- 
structing others, such as group 
teaching within a class, teach- 
ing aptitude may be discov- 
ered. Students who visit class- 
rooms where teaching is at its 
best may be inspired to be- 
come teachers. 

Member of family a teacher. 
There were 1,599 who gave this 
as one reason for their de- 
cisions to enter the teaching 
profession. This might be an 
evidence of the attractiveness 
of our profession. 

Greater prestige in teaching 
than in other occupations for 
women. 


This factor is given greater 
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importance by the _ twenty- 
thirty year old group than by 
the fifty-sixty year group. Let 
us hope that this indicates a 
growing regard for teaching 
as a career. If we will have 
more pride in being teachers, 
we will command greater re- 
spect for our group. 

7. Relative economic security. 
Strange as it may seem, 1,340 
gave this as one reason for 
teaching. In times of depres- 
sion it appears that few teach- 
ers have failed to have the 
necessities of life. It is our 
hope that, as the public be- 
comes better educated to the 
needs of the school system, 
salaries will be increased until 
the teacher will have economic 
security. The present plans for 
a sound retirement system will 
do much toward security. 

8. Suggestion of teacher or supe- 

rior. 
This factor ranks eighth among 
the older group and higher 
among the younger. This indi- 
cates the great influence which 
we may exert in obtaining 
teachers. We of Delta Kappa 
Gamma should assume our 
part of this responsibility. If, 
as has been suggested at one 
of our previous meetings, each 
of us would find two girls each 
year whom we could encour- 
age in high school and in their 
teacher training, this would be 
worth while. 

9 Other reasons. 

Listed as other reasons are: 
Love of children, opportunity 
to pursue work in some special 
subject, and liking to work 
with people. 

In order to obtain the viewpoint 
of my fellow teachers as to “why 
become a teacher?” questionnaires 
were sent to them. Again service 
was given first place. Other 
answers were: opportunity to de- 
velop leadership, shorter hours 
and summer vacations, pleasure 
of seeing children progress in the 
learning process, and the prestige 
of a teacher in the community. 

Youth’s Opinion 

A young college student who is 
doing practice teaching gave these 
most worthy answers: 


1. Give one reason for 
(Continued on page 25) 
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79TH CONGRESS ENACTED 


MANY SCHOOL LAWS 


R. B. MARSTON* 


Whether we like it or not, fed- 
eral government is in the business 
of education in a “big” way. This 
is an inevitable outcome of the 
interplay of national and world 
forces which the states separately 
are unable to control or develop 
for the best interests of our coun- 
try and of the world. This fact 
calls for new horizons in the 
minds of teachers everywhere. 

The 79th Congress, which ad- 
journed sine die, August 2, 1946, 
enacted important school laws. 
With two exceptions, hereafter 
noted, it is entitled to be called a 
“good” school Congress. 


We Must Educate for a New 
World 


Chief of the Public Laws enact- 
ed by the 79th Congress are briefly 
reviewed in this statement. Par- 
ticularly notable are enactments 
which assign to education a vastly 
expanded role in building a better 
world. 

1. Public Law 565 authorizes the 
President to accept member- 
ship for the United States in 
UNESCO. 

2. Public Law 584 provides for 
the use of funds derived from 
the sale of government sur- 
plus property abroad for 
financing the exchange of stu- 
dents with other countries. 

3. Public Law 499 permits the 
Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs “to furnish upon a 
reimbursement basis certain 
benefits, service, and _ sup- 
plies to discharged members 
of the military or naval 
forces of any nation allied— 
with the United States... in 
consideration of reciprocal 
services extended to the 
United States.” Educational 
benefits are included within 
the scope of this measure. 


*Director, N. E. A. Legislative-Fed- 
eral Relations Division. 

7Copies of the public laws noted in 
this statement may be procured upon 
request to your Congressman or one 
of your United States Senators. 
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Congress Was Reorganized 

4. Public Law 601 reorganizes 
Congress and establishes the 
new committees in House— 
Committee on Education and 
Labor—and Senate — Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public 
Welfare—to which will here- 
after be referred all bills re- 
lating to education. This is 
one of the most far-reaching 
measures enacted by the 79th 
Congress. 

5. Public Law 396 for the first 
time reduces the school lunch 
program to permanent legis- 
lative form. Public Law 422 
appropriates seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars to finance the pro- 
gram in fiscal 1947. 

6. Public Law 586 authorizes 
additional federal aid by ap- 
proximately fifteen million 
dollars annually for vocation- 
al education purposes in pub- 
lic schools of less than college 
grade. State and local match- 
ing of federal funds is re- 
quired. 
Public Law 76 amends the 
Bankhead-Jones Act of June 
29, 1935, by increasing federal 
funds, to the extent of twelve 
and one-half million dollars 
in 1948 and annually there- 
after, for the further develop- 
ment of extension work in 
agriculture, home economics, 
and other areas. 

8. Public Law 549 appropriates 
$1,157,000 for the U. S. Office 
of Education, an increase of 
$214,500 over the funds actu- 
ally spent during fiscal 1946. 

9. Public Law 452 extends Lan- 
ham Act benefits for another 
year to a decreasing number 
of local communities, heavily 
burdened by wartime condi- 
tions, in financing their school 
programs. 

10. Senate Resolution 300 author- 
izes the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor (here- 
after to be known as the 
Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare) to make 


=] 





a full, complete study and 
investigation with respect to 
existing and proposed federal 
grants to state and _ local 
governments for welfare, edu- 
cation, and health, and for 
other programs within the 
province of the Committee. 
This resolution has within its 
scope possibilities for signifi- 
cant improvements in the 
preparation and enactment of 
federal laws. 

11. Public Law 604 authorizes the 
Secretary of the Navy to con- 
tribute to the support of 
schools in localities where 
naval activities exist if in his 
opinion the local school facili- 
ties are inadequate and the 
welfare of the dependents of 
naval personnel requires. 


Veterans’ Opportunities Were 
Improved 


The opportunities for veterans 
to extend their education and 
training was improved by the 79th 
Congress. 

12. Public Law 292 makes federal 
help available to provide tem- 
porary housing for “distressed 
families of servicemen and 
veterans attending education- 
al institutions.” For this pur- 
pose 160 million dollars was 
authorized. 

13. Public Law 268 amends the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 by increasing sub- 
sistence allowances, extend- 
ing the period for education 
and training, and in other 
ways. 

14. Public Law 697 authorizes 
federal funds to supplement 
educational facilities and 
equipment at institutions giv- 
ing training to veterans. 

15. Public Law 679 permits the 
Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to reimburse state and 
local educational agencies for 
reasonable expenses incurred 
in approving and supervising 
on-the-job training for veter- 
ans. The term “education or 
training institutions” was en- 
larged to include “business or 
other etsablishment provid- 
ing apprentice or other train- 
ing.” 

16. Public Law 729 sets up a 

(Continued on page 23) 
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NATURE 


Fellow Teachers: The nature 
world about us is as wonderful 
and as awe-inspiring today as it 
was when we were children. The 
stars wheel overhead at night; the 
robins arrive as the harbingers of 
spring. The sprouting and the 
growth of seeds and the life cycle 
of the insects are curious and 
fascinating phenomena. 

As children we wondered about 
these things. We asked many 
questions—more than we do now, 
when age, trouble, and routine 
have dulled our senses and our 
curiosity. If we were fortunate, 
there were older ones around, our 
big brothers and sisters and moth- 
ers and fathers, to answer our 
questions and to lead us on from 
wonder to knowledge. 

Indeed, to feed the child’s early 
curiosity with knowledge is a 
very deep responsibility that we 
grownups owe to children; for on 
these early beginnings are built 
our science, our philosophy, all of 
our later achievements. If it is 
all-important to answer the child’s 
questions when they are put to 
us, it is equally important to 
stimulate the asking of questions 
and to direct the little research 
problems which the child himself 
is able to solve through keen- 
eyed observation and simple ex- 
periments. 

The public schools and colleges 
of Tennessee recognize this re- 
sponsibility. The State Depart- 
ment of Education has published 
a science program for elementary 
schools in three bulletins—one for 
the primary, one for the interme- 
diate, and one for the seventh 
and eighth grades.* But the 
schools cannot accomplish every- 
thing. Most of the child’s time, 
after all, is spent with his parents 
and elders, upon whom rests 





*Professor of Science Education, 
University of Tennessee. The science 
outline referred to in this article, “A 
Science Program for Elementary 
Schools,” by Phillips, Fisher, and Daw- 
son, may be obtained by writing to 
Mr. Lee Thomas, director of Division 
of Elementary Schools, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville 3. 


HELP CHILDREN TO ENJOY 


By ADAMS PHILLIPS* 


much of the responsibility for 
nurturing and developing the 
child’s curiosity. This suggests a 
closer relationship between the 
school and the home. I wish to 
present one approach that can be 
made toward helping the child 
enjoy the nature world. If I were 
writing to the boys and girls 
themselves, I would write some- 
what as follows: 

Boys and Girls of Tennessee: I 
am going to talk to you from time 
to time about some of the things 
which nature has given us to en- 
joy. I shall begin at the top with 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, how 
I wonder what you are!” Not 
only do children wonder, but even 
our greatest scientists have much 
yet to learn about the stars. There 
are sc many stars that you would 
become tired if you should try to 
count those you can see on any 
clear night. 

Since the earth rotates on its 
axis from west over to east every 
twenty-four hours, the entire sky 
appears to rotate from east over 
to west. All of the stars in the 
sky move from east over to west 
except one. That star is directly 
above or over the north pole of 
the earth. It is known as the 
North Star. If you know how to 
find the North Star, you can al- 
ways tell what direction is north 
at night. 

To locate the North Star, we 
must first find the Big Dipper. 
The Big Dipper is a very large 
group of seven stars. Four stars 
form the bow! of the dipper, and 
three stars form the handle. The 
handle of the dipper is bent down- 
ward because the end star is out 
of line with the other two. The 
bowl of the dipper faces the North 
Star. The two stars at the end 
of the bowl opposite the handle 
point to the North Star. The first 
star in line with these two stars 
is the North Star. Keep trying 
until you are able to find the Big 
Dipper and locate the North Star. 
Then, as long as you live, you 
will be able to tell which way is 
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north at night. If you fail to find 
the Big Dipper, have someone 
help you. 

Now I am going to tell you how 
to find which way is south in day- 
light. First, hold your watch 
level, with the hour hand pointing 
toward the sun. Halfway between 
the hour hand and twelve is south. 
Suppose you try this and then 
teach someone at home how to tell 
which way is south. Since we are 
able to tell which way is north at 
night and which way is south in 
daylight, we should be able to 
get our bearings at any time any- 
where north of the equator. 


¥ q 


WITHOUT VISION 


By R. B. HOUSTON* 

“Teachers deserting profession 
in droves!” “Schools closed be- 
cause of lack of _ teachers!” 
“Thousands of elementary teach- 
ers with only a high-school edu- 
cation!” So go the headlines. 

A far more serious matter, and 
cne which has received less at- 
tention, is the loss of leadership in 
education. Prior to the war high- 
school principals, real leaders in 
educational circles, made few 
changes of position. They were 
selected because of their initia- 
tive and vision. Each knew his 
community and its needs. Each 
studied trends and met changes, 
assisted teachers in becoming 
better teachers, kept his com- 
niunity informed of needed educa- 
tional improvements, and took the 
lead in securing these improve- 
ments. One might think that, 
since the high-school principals 
were, usually the best-paid in the 
profession, they would be the least 
affected by economic changes. 
Such is not the case. 

Since Pearl Harbor three high- 
school principals out of every 
four in East Tennessee have either 
quit the profession or changed to 
another school. Large and small 

(Continued on page 32) 


*Associate High School Supervisor. 
East Tennessee. 
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OF MOSE 


Mose has lived here always. 
For some years his progeny have 
been arriving at regular intervals 
until they number seven. Mose 
has been a chronic “reliefer”—the 
most compliant vassal any and all 
of the various federal, state, and 
local relief agencies have num- 
bered among their constituents. 
Mose felt the world owed him a 
living—and the world justified his 
feeling as it gave it to him over a 
period of years. Mose joined the 
church; at Christmas his family 
received groceries, toys, etc. The 
second year the church tapered off 
to concentrate on newer bene- 
ficiaries. This peeved Mose and 
he “figgered he joined the wrong 
damn church to start with,” since 
others seemed more consistent in 
their donations! 


Convenient Disability 


Mose had his leg cut off—he 
wouldn’t have it back for any- 
thing. It gave him a better ex- 
cuse not to work. At the time of 
his leg accident, he had a choice 
of a job a handicapped man could 
do—or cash. Mose took the cash! 
His first purchase was bologna. 
He’d never had enough, so he got 
it—five pounds of it—and ate it! 
After his mis(?)fortune, Mose lay 
in the shade during the summers. 
The children fanned flies off him. 


THE REFORMATION 


By J. M. STUART 


When the sun moved to Mose, 
he was awakened and moved to 
the shade. 

Mose never contributed to any- 
thing; he didn’t believe in it. He 
did, however, make a considerable 
contribution to the population of 
Jonestown community. 

Mose’s wife was full of prom- 
ises and good intentions. Gen- 
erally she relaxed, but on occa- 
sions she “hoped out” in folks’ 
homes. Mose managed her earn- 
ings and kept her in line with 
intermittent beatings. But he 
loved her—it was for her sake 
that he made the effort to correct 
her maternal and housekeeping 
shortcomings. 

Each year the children started 
to school—after they had been 
supplied with clothing, books, and 
lunches by the P.-T. A. and other 
community organizations. By the 
end of the first month, they began 
to drop out, and no appeal from 
school authorities could bring 
them back. Mose’s older children, 
now married, can’t read nor write, 
but they follow the family herit- 
age as to contributions. 

This was the family situation of 
Mose before the days of school 
lunches. Hot midday meals made 
some appreciable improvement in 
the attendance records of Mose’s 
offspring. They were cajoled to 





remain in school solely because of 
the food provided them. They 
talked daily of the “good smells” 
emanating from kitchen to class- 
room. They asked repeatedly, 
“How long’ll it be till we eat?” 
The teachers had to be on the 
alert during meals to prevent 
them from literally licking their 
plates and dessert dishes. 


Mose Donates Generously 


Edwood School had come to dis- 
count Mose as a patron interested 
in any community endeavor. 
However, last summer the school 
planned again to grow a garden 
and can food for school lunches. 
Through home visitation all par- 
ents were solicited for assistance. 
It was decided to make a final 
call on Mose. He received his 
visit sitting down, tilted back in a 
chair on the rickety front porch. 
The proposed program was briefly 
outlined and Mose immediately 
answered, “I ain’t got no money,” 
but he suggested that he had some 
empty fruit jars that might be 
used, as he didn’t intend to use 
them himself—“he didn’t eat that 
truck.” The jars littered the yard; 
they were scattered under the 
house—muddy—dirty. They were 
mute evidence of donations from 
church and community. The jars 
were eagerly accepted. 

Mose had his “young ’uns”’ de- 
liver the jars to the school. There 
were seventy-four .of them, the 
largest number received from any 
family. Of course, they were un- 
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washed. You couldn’t expect too 
much of Mose, too quickly! Later 
Mose’s boy helped gather garden 
produce. His wife came to the 
schoolhouse to help can beans. 
Mose’s girl helped in the “workin’ 
day” at school, washing windows 
and cleaning tables in the lunch- 
room just prior to its opening. 
Mose heard that the long west 
wall of the lunchroom was lined 
solid with shelves of canned food 
—he went to see it. Mose had 
made a contribution. 

When school started, the school 
principal, Mrs. Spivey, thought 
that the lunch program belonged 
to Mose, as well as to other con- 
tributing patrons. The day arrived 
for the money collection from the 
parents of the school children in 
answer to letters sent them ex- 
plaining the school lunch program 
and the weekly fee plan. Mose’s 
three children—for the first time 
~brought their allotted amount! 
Some change was due from the 
dollar and the teacher said, “Wait, 
Tom, you have some money com- 
ing back.” And Tom _ proudly 
answered, “Pa said just keep it— 
there may be some chillun who 
won’t have money for their din- 
ners.” Mose had reached a turn- 
ing point. The principal “forgot 
the sweat, strain, and tears of the 
gardening and canning program— 
Mose’s contribution balanced it 
an” 

Mose Gets a Job 

Mose is working now at a regu- 
lar job as a night watchman. He 
pays for his children’s lunches at 
six cents each. Some weeks he’s 
late, but he sends word “half a 
dozen times by the children that 
he will pay”—and he does. Mose 
has a sense of responsibility. He 
knows the lunchroom needs 
money with which to operate, and 
he believes in helping. He gave 
money during the recent infantile 
paralysis fund drive. His children 
bring scrap metal and paper to 
the schoolhouse. Mose’s children 
come to school now better dressed 
and better cared for. Their shoes 
have laces now, rather’ than 
strings. Two of them are healthy 
and bright in appearance. The 
Youngest is in the first grade. Her 
hair has the tell-tale, dry, stringy 
dullness usually denoting under- 


nourishment. “Just give us a 
little longer — she’s only had 
school lunches a few months— 
she’ll soon look like the others,” 
was the enthusiastic comment 
from her teacher. 

Mose’s children are in school 
today, February eleventh. Jim 
has a perfect attendance record; 
his sisters have missed two and 
three days each due to sickness. 
Their scholastic progress has been 
good. They will, for the first time, 
collectively, be advanced in grade 
at the end of the school year. The 
children are more alert; they have 
fewer colds, and they have gained 
in weight. They have a social 
recognition and popularity among 
other children. They have a new 
confidence in themselves and in 
their parents. 

School lunches have done it. 
The school principal, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Spivey, knows it; the county 
superintendent knows it and so do 
the people in Jonestown com- 
munity! 
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HER OPINION . 

‘When does the next train that stops 
at Manchester leave here?” inquired 
the resolute widow at the ticket office 
window. 

“You'll have to wait four hours, 
ma’am,” she was told. 

“IT think not.” 

“Well, perhaps you know better than 
I do, ma’am.” 

“Yes, and perhaps you know better 
than I do whether I am expecting to 
travel on that train myself or whether 
I am inquiring for a relative who is 
visiting me and wanted me to call her 
and ask about it and save her the trou- 
ble because she’s packing up her 
things and expects to take that train 
herself and not me; and she’ll have to 
do the waiting and not me; and per- 
haps you think it’s your business to 
stand behind there and try to instruct 
people about things they know as well 
as you do, if not better; and perhaps 
you’ll learn some day to give people 
civil answers when they ask you civil 
questions, young man. My opinion is, 
you won't!” 

With a gasp, “Yes, ma’am.” 








Who Will Pay? 


Who Wiill Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 


~ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~~ 
9322 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about yourProtective } 

Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 1 

story. 


Name 


Address 
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For 
Classroom 
and Library 
Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in paneeey 

reference books. It is truly 
‘‘the foundation book 
of education.” 





























Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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ASA PETERSON 


Say) Te 


Projecting 
or Filming 
Your Best Buy 






2 Model 
E RS-ND30 


Available once more is the DeVry Model RS-ND30 
portable 16mm. sound-on-film projector, the dual 
case unit that sets new standards for ease of opera- 
tion, quality of performance, and dependability, in 
the 16mm. field. Your new DeVry is a 3-Purpose 
unit that (1) safely projects both sound and silent 
films; (2) shows both black and white and color 
without extra equipment; (3) affords you portable 
P. A. facilities through its separately housed 30 watt 
amplifier and 12-inch permanent magnet speaker, 






Rely on DeVry for the 
Finest and the Newest 
Projected Teaching Aids 









You'll find the easy-to-use DeVry Motion Picture 
Camera ideal for shooting your personal or school 
movies. 

Holds full 100 feet of black-and-white or color film. 
Three speeds; sound, silent and slow motion. Finest 
Coated F:2.5 lens, beautiful die cast aluminum 
housing. 

















RENT or BUY YOUR 
lémm. FILMS from 


DevRY 
Coupon below brings 
you complete litera- 
ture on Vry Pro- 
jected Teaching Aids 
Equipment; also new 
free 136-page catalog 
listing more than 
1000 16mm. sound 
and silent classroom, 
religious and enter- 
tainment films. 






anal, NOW! ¢ 
(jou? For These 

FREE Catalogs 

ASA PETERSON 


Jas. Robertson Hotel 
Nashville, Tenn. 






Send me without obligation: 
C2 Equipment Catalog () Film Catalog 
Nome 
Address 








City State 








SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 





A List of Free and Inexpensive 


Classroom Helps Available from Ten- 
nessee Teacher’s Advertisers. 


lla “Natural Color Wild Flower Book- 


l3a 


~ 
WN) 
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lets” showing sixty-three flower 
pictures in full color with identifi- 
cation and places of growth. Use- 
ful for art, science, social studies 
and food classes. A trial package 
of twelve booklets with teacher’s 
manual sheets is available for 
$1.00. (Salada Tea.) 

“Hair Care Begins with a Thorough 
Shampoo” may be used as a bul- 
letin poster or may be given to 
the students. Shows the six steps 
for a good shampoo and also 
diagrams for setting the hair. It 
will help encourage good hair 
grooming. (Drene.) 

“New Grooming for Schools 
Charts”—one for girls, one for 
boys. Shows two teen-agers prop- 
erly groomed for school with 
pointers on grooming of person and 
grooming of clothes to provide 
specific information for use by 
teachers of Health Education, 
Home Economics, Social Studies, 
or for use by deans and guidance 
counsellors. Mailed as a set or 
separately. Specify whether you 
want both or the boy’s or girl’s. 
For low cost ten-way protection 
insurance against health and quar- 
antine write for Teachers Casualty 
Underwriter’s folder. T. C. U. will 
also send you “out-of-the-grab- 
bag” an attractive useful little 
souvenir, free of charge. (Teach- 
ers Casualty Underwriters.) 

“Six Steps to Safety” pictures all 
the factors involved in safe pupil 
transportation, school coach con- 
struction and operation; highway 
traffic hazards, training sugges- 
tions for pupils and organization 
of a pupil bus patrol. Excellent to 
put into the hands of every driver 
or supervisor of school buses 
(Superior Coach.) 








USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the 
items checked in quantities indi- 
cated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 


lla 12a 13a 73 94 
Name___ 2 
Address____ : —_ 
Se State 

Subject taught Grade 
School address “ 
Enrollment: Boys Girls 











NOVEMBER is a month of famous au- 
thors’ birthdays. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
was born on the 11th; Robert Louis 
Stevenson, on the 13th; C. Collodi, on 
the 24th; Louisa May Alcott, on the 29th; 
Jonathan Swift, on the 30th; Mark 
Twain, also on the 30th. To help cele- 
brate these birthdays, books in the 
Winston CLEAR-TyPE CLassics series, 
by mentioned authors, are — or soon 
will be—back in stock. 

a el 
REPORTS from schools which adopted 
Easy GrowTH IN READING immediately 
upon publicationindicate that theirsixth- 
grade pupils are happy, successful read- 
ers who will continue to develop “the 
Easy GrowTH way” through grades 7- 
8-9 via ADVENTURES IN REaprING by 
Dorothy N. Knolle. 

PDI 
TIME to turn on the heat! Thermostats 
invented for coal furnaces 63 years ago 
still afford the easiest way to a 10% rise 
in the efficiency of your furnace. 

Ctr 
CHILDREN, because of limited experience, 
require more—not less — information 
than do adults about something new. 
That is the basic reason why Tue Wiy- 
ston Dictionary For ScHoots pro- 
vides enriched definitions and abundant 
illustrations. 

“no 
PAY OFF? Yes, education does. One out 
of every three college graduates earned 
annually from $2500 up; for high school 
graduates, the score for the same amount 
of money was about 1 out of 9; for grade 
school graduates, 1 out of 25; and for 
those with no schooling, only 3 out of 
200. These figures are based on 1940 cen- 
sus but the moral holds. 

ore 
“PRINT and bind the books attractively” 
was a “must” when ArttHmMetic WE 
Use (Grades 1-9) was being made. Pupils 
like to handle and to use these texts be- 
cause of beautiful format— illustrations, 
color, large clear type, washable cloth 
—as well as for stimulating content. 

PPP 
THEME of American Education Week: 
‘Education for the Atomic Age.” Topic 
for Monday, November 11: “Building 
World Security.” As we pause this Ar- 
mistice Day, we shall well remember our 
youth who died in the belief that their 
sacrifice would insure true world security. 





Winston Builacing, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
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79TH CONGRESS 
(Continued from page 18) 


training plan for officers to 
serve in the Navy and Marine 
Corps, provides for the pay- 
ment of tuition and subsist- 
ence, and defines the condi- 
tions which must be met by 
young men participating in 
the program. This training 
program will be carried out 
through civilian colleges and 
universities. 


Public Works Planning Was 
Encouraged 


17. The planning of public works, 
which includes the planning 
of school construction, is en- 
couraged by public Law 49, 
Public Law 269, and Public 
Law 419, which altogether ap- 
propriate a total of seventy- 
five million dollars, to assist 
the states and localities in 
carrying out that purpose. 
This sum is sufficient to pro- 
ject an estimated one and one- 


half billion dollars of capital 
investment. Authorization 
for these appropriations was 
written into Public Law 458, 
78th Congress, approved Octo- 
ber 3, 1944. 


18. Public education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia received 
favorable consideration on the 
part of the 79th Congress. 
Public Law 158 and Public 
Law 568 improved salaries. 
Public Law 624 set up an im- 
proved teacher retirement 
program. Public Law 44 
authorized the board of edu- 
cation to appoint temporary 
teachers. Other bills enacted 
by Congress carried appro- 
priations for the District 
school system. 


Unfinished Business Awaits 80th 
Congress 


As earlier pointed out, the 79th 
Congress adjourned without tak- 
ing action on two basic problems: 
(1) federal aid to assist the states 
in more nearly equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities, and (2) fed- 


eral aid to assist in paying for ac- 
tual school construction. 

Other important issues which at 
this time seem destined for dis- 
posal by the 80th Congress in- 
clude (3) the creation of a new 
department in the President’s 
Cabinet which may elevate the 
U.S. Office of Education to a more 
favorable position; (4) the sub- 
sidization by federal government 
of a national research foundation 
including a scholarship-fellowship 
program in that field; (5) health 
and physical education for all 
American youth; (6) social secu- 
rity for public employees; (7) ex- 
emption of teacher retirement 
pay, up to a specified amount, 
from federal income taxes, and 
(8) public lands in relation to is- 
sues involving state and local tax 
revenues. 

These are among the questions 
which should receive the constant 
and most careful study and atten- 
tion on the part of local, state, and 
national education associations in 
the days immediately ahead. 











West Tennessee Teachers 


WELCOME TOMEMPHIS 


Don't Miss Seeing the Toof 
Collection of Unusual Gifts: 


Personalized Book Matches 
Monogrammed Playing Cards 
Leather P'cture Folders 
Personalized Cocktail Napkins 
Scrapbooks-—Photo Albums 
Leather Writing Portfolios 
Address Books—Diaries 
Social Stationery Section 





Hotel 











TOOF 


S. C. TOOF & CO. 
195 Madison, Memphis 














“The Finest Name in Printing Since 1864” 








Welcome to Memphis! 
Tennessee Teachers 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


625 Rooms with Bath and Shower 
5 Restaurants Reasonably Priced 


Central Location 


Dining and Dancing * 


The SKYWAY 


Nationally Known Orchestras 


F. R. SCHUTT 


President and General Manager 


November 15 and 16, 1946 
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JUST PUBLISHED!! 
A 1946 HEALTH SERIES 


| Good Health Is Fun, Grade 4 
| Your Health and Happiness, Grade 5 
Builders for Good Health, Grade 6 
Health for Young Americans, Grade 7 
Working Together for Health, Grade 8 
Particular attention is given to these important 
| points of health education: 


Growth and Health; Sources of Energy, Growth; 
What Happens to Food in the Body; The Skin: 
Cleanliness; The Teeth: Function, Preservation; 
The Breath of Life; The Stream of Life; Things 
That Harm: Diseases, Narcotics, Stimulants; The 
Well-Ordered Life; Safety Attitudes, Practices. 





| Use These New Books 
| Published by 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue 


Tennessee Representative: B. B. MCMAHAN 
Manchester, Tennessee 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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ONE YEAR DEEPER IN THE PAST lies: the 
great war. This truth alone deserves endless 
thanksgiving; but even more deserving of grati- 
| tude is the fact that we have all been granted 
one more chance. 

We have seen that the paths of a nation’s Edu- | 
cation may promote its downfall or uplifting. | 
Thus our educators face a challenge stupendous | 
in its responsibility, exciting in its possibility. 
And we as the South’s oldest textbook compan) | 
stand ready with new vigor to serve our fellow 
| members of the educational field. | 
For this distinct opportunity Johnson Publishing 
Company gives thanks this day. 





Outstanding among Johnson's new offerings. 


INTERMEDIATE READERS 
Books IV, V, and VI 


FHE LANGUAGE WE USE 
Books I through VI 


ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 
Books I through V 











Johnson Publishing C0. © richmond 12. vo 
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Beyond your expectations! 


THE L. W. 


219-259 West Erie Bivd.. Syracuse.N. Y. 


THE 


PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 























Three New Intermediate Readers 


THE SUNSHINE BOOK Grade 4 

THE BLUE SKY BOOK —Grade 5 

THE FIRELIGHT BOO K— Grade 6 
1946 Editions 


Here are the readers you have been waiting for & Old 
favorites and new favorites of highest literary quality 
& Graded concepts and vocabulary & Guided reading 
at its best — Superb two-color illustrations & Bracing, 
new organization and format 4 Each book also con- 
tains 8 masterpiece paintings, reproduced in full color,— 


a feature unique to the PROSE AND POETRY series. 


ACTIVITY BOOKS: to accompany each texthook. 
TEACHER’S MANUALS: Free of charge with class adoptions. 





SINGER COMPANY 


Represented by ROGER BARKER, Trenton, Tennessee 
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BECOME A TEACHER 

(Continued from page 17) 
choice of teaching as a profes- 
sion. 
“Many of the rural schools in 
Kentucky are not as efficient 
as they should be, and it was 
my desire to help improve 
them.” 

» What do you like best about 
your work? 

“To watch the improvements 
made by each individual as 
the year passes by.” 

s. What is one attractive feature 
of this profession to which at- 
tention of prospective teachers 
should be called? 

“That boys and girls are eager 


to learn and will learn if cor- 


rectly stimulated.” 
In closing, I give this tribute 
by Dorothy Allen: 


There isn’t much money in teaching 
schoo]— 

| turn with a longing glance 

From the fluffs and frills that a girl 
might wear, 

And a book’s an extravagance. 

But the air blows sweet with grass 
new-mown, 

And the children bend to their task; 

Hearts to open, and minds to lead— 

What more could a teacher ask? 

The room is small and the light is poor, 

And there’s chalk dust over the floor; 

But future citizens come and go 

Each day through my open door; 

There’s a glimpse of green from the 
neighboring trees, 

And a glint of the water blue; 

Oh, Maker of Money and Lover of Ease, 

| wouldn’t exchange with you. 

ep are piles of papers to mark in 
r ’ 

There are problems 
brain; 

But what is defeat when each shining 
dawn 

Brings the will to begin again? 

A flag floats high from the schoolyard 
pole 

4nd, maybe I’m just a fool, 

But of all the jobs the world can give, 

I'm glad that I’m teaching school. 


Ye 


that numb the 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


A father and his young son were 
walking one day when the boy asked 
how electricity passed through the 
lighting wires. 

“Don’t know,” said the father. “Nev- 
er knew much about electricity.” 

A little later the boy asked what 
‘aused lightning and thunder. 

“To tell the truth,” said his father, 
a exactly understood that my- 
se Sg 

“Say, Dad,” began the lad after a 
while. Then, “Oh, well, never mind.” 

“Go ahead,” said the father. “Ask 
questions. Ask a lot of questions. 
How else are you going to learn?” 





EDUCATION FOR THE 
ATOMIC AGE 
(Continued from page 16) 
sponsors of American Education 
Week, eagerly accepts its share of 
responsibility in furthering “Edu- 
cation for the Atomic Age.” Fully 





ed 


aware of the difficulties ahead and 
vet confident that the home and 
the school together are equal to 
their task, this organization 
pledges itself anew to a continued. 
happy, and _ successful alliance 


with the nation’s schools. 





Some suggested sources for 


your Christmas play... 


Faced with the yearly problem of 


where and how to lay your hands ona 


suitable classroom or assembly play 
for Christmas or for any other occa- 
sion, you might care to cut out and 


save the following source list . . . 


Association of Junior Leagues of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York 22,N. Y. 
Catalogue of plays, puppet shows-—ms. 
and published form—% to 1% hrs. long. 
Also one of 15 min. radio scripts. 


Children’s Theatre Press, 

Cloverlot, Anchorage, Ky. 
Illustrated catalogues of long plays for 
children of all ages. 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Catalogue, ‘‘ Plays for Young People’’— 
short and long plays, assembly programs, 


direction hints. 


“Plays, the Drama Magazine for Young 

People,’’ 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 
Published monthly, October- May-—very 
short one-act plays for various age groups; 
seasonal, holiday plays. 
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Row, Peterson & Co., 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Illustrated catalogue — plays for children 
of all ages; also operettas and pageants. 


Samuel French, Inc., 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Catalogue of short and long Christmas 
plays for children of all ages. 


These catalogues are tree upon request. It 
further interested, refer to the ««Subject In- 
dex to Children’s Plays’’, published by the | 
American Library Association and available 


at many local libraries or through your state. ' 
librarv agency. 

e * e ' 
This listing was compiled by Mrs. Martha 
B. King, director and writer of many | 
children’s plays, including «Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater”’, “The Christmas Carol’’, 
and «*The Snow Queen’’. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
you just as millions of people find chewing © 
Wrigley’'s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction 
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PROGRAM 


Western Section, Tennessee Education Association, Memphis 
November 7, 8, 1946 


First General Session 


Thursday, November 7, 1946 
7:45 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding, Mr. W. O. Inman, President 


Platform Guests—City and County Superintendents of 
West Tennessee, Elementary Supervisors of West Ten- 


nessee. 
Music... Whitehaven High School Chorus 
Edward Tuggle, Director 
Invocation ..Rev. Marshall Wingfield 


Pastor First Congregational Church 
President’s Address oa Mr. W. O. Inman 
Education in an Atomic Age Chaplain Ora J. Cohee 
Address. .....Dr. Hudson Strode 

University of Alabama 
Announcement of Committees 


Second General Session 
Friday, November 8, 1946 
10:30 A.M. 

South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding, Mr. W. O. Inman, President 


Platform Guests— Commissioner of Education, College 
Presidents, President and Executive Secretary of the 


T. E. A., and Presidents of County Councils of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations in West Tennessee 


Music Memphis State College Chorus 
Paul Earheart, Director 
IG os. 6. 5.0.5, dest eae Rev. A. Clarke Dean 


Pastor Buntyn Presbyterian Church 


The Crisis in Tennessee Education. Mr. A. D. Holt 
Executive Secretary, T. E. A. 


: Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard 
Superintendent Philadelphia Schools 


Announcements 


Third General Session 
Friday, November 8, 1946 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding, Mr. W. O. Inman, President 


Platform Guests—Administrative Council of T. E. A.. 
Executive Committee of W. T. E. A., New Sectional 
Officers of the Association 


Address 


Music Treadwell High School Girls’ Chorus 
Miss Lala Stephens, Director 
Invocation Rev. J. G. Hughes 
Pastor Union Avenue Baptist Church 
Address Burgin E. Dossett 
Commissioner of Education 
Address Dr. John Erskine 


Author, Scholar, ‘Teacher 
Business Session 











_ 
| 
"Right in the center ill 


of things" ... 


IN MEMPHIS IT'S 


The 
Claridge 


@ COFFEE SHOP 

@ SHELBY ROOM 

@ TAP ROOM 

@ BALINESE ROOM 

@ MAGNOLIA 
ROOF GARDEN 


Nightly dancing to 
World-Famous Orchestras 





ALL PUBLIC ROOMS, MANY 
GUEST ROOMS A'R CONDITIONED 
SCOTT J. STEWART, Managing Dir. 



























































To help make 
your visit a treat 


———— 
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FINE DIAMONDS 


Nationally Famous 


WATCHES 
BEAUTIFUL JEWELRY 


PEN and PENCIL SETS 
Photographic Supplies @ Fine Luggage 


Visit one of the South's Most Modern Gift Shops 


—an appropriate gift for any and every occasion. 





| MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
| (Since 1889) 


| CP evel E en 


|| The Diamond Store of the South 
| 144 SOUTH MAIN STREET—OPPOSITE GAYOSO HOTEL 
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Administrative Luncheon 
Friday, November 8, 1946—12:30 P.M. 
Balinese Room, Claridge Hotel 
Mr. John Richardson, Jr., Presiding 
Invocation 
Music Presented by Studio of Jerome Robertson 
Guest Speaker Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard 
Superintendent of Philadelphia City Schools 
Agricultural Section 
Friday, November 8, 1946 
Municipal Auditorium 
East Committee Room No. 1, Second Floor 
aki. ch taal eee Mr. Ralph Woods 
President of Murray State College 
Art Section 
Friday, November 8, 1946—1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon, Hotel Claridge 
Miss Helen. Hamilton, Presiding 


Speaker 


Curran 
Romberg 


In Autumn 

Romance St aca seiaered ons a eaeinus cece cone . 

Mrs. Thomas Samuels, Jr., Soprano 

Mrs. Charles Storms at the Piano 

A Community Art Education Program— 

The Art Teacher’s Responsibility....... Mr. John Poore 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Detroit, Michigan 

Business and Adjournment 


Classical and Modern Languages Section 

Friday, November 8, 1946—12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Hotel Peabody, Room 211 

‘Modern Language Teaching”... Dr. Casimir D. Zdanowicz 

University of Wisconsin 

Business and Discussion 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGE SECTION 
(Separate Meeting After Luncheon) 
12:30 P.M. 


Business and Discussion 
Commercial Section 
Friday, November 8, 1946—12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon, Peabody Hotel, Room 200 


Miss Phredonia Welch, Chairman 

Invocation 

Vocal Selection Carolyn Brown 
Guest Speaker. ..Rev. Tristan P. Knight 

Pastor Congregational ¢ Church, Soddy, Tennessee 
Vocal Selections ..Genevieve Watkins 
Typing Demonstration : ..Howard Hudson 
Mr. Hudson uses the Dvorak ‘Keyboard and is slated 
to be the next World’s Champion Typist 


Elementary Education Section 
Friday, November 8, 1946—2:30 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Miss Nelle Moore, Presiding 
The Dance of the Nations White Station Rhythmettes 
Mrs. Claudia B. Smith, Director 
Address—“World Portrait”. .Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 
World Traveler and Geography Lecturer, Chicago, Illinois 
Business and Announcements 
Adjournment 


Secondary School Principals Section 
Friday, November 8, 1946—9:00 A.M. 
Reception Room, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding, Lowell Crane, State President 


A Program for the Improvement of Tennessee 
High Schools” es Mr. R. B. Houston 
“Question and Answer Discussion of 
New High School Manual” Mr. R. R. Vance 
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NEW 


MACMILLAN 
BOOKS 


for Elementary Schools 





A BASIC VOCABULARY 
OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Rinsland 


The results of the most comprehensive scientific 
study of the writing vocabulary of elementary 
school children ever made, to determine the 
words that children actually use in each grade. 
Used as the basis for the new spelling series, 
The Pupil’s Own Vocabulary Spellers (see be- 
low). 





THE PUPILS’ OWN 
VOCABULARY SPELLERS 


Gates—Rinsland—Sartorius—Peardon 


A new spelling program for grades 2-8, featuring 
the use of the Rinsland Word-Frequency Study 
(see above) as the scientific basis for the choice 
of words at each grade level. Cloth and text- 
workbook editions. 





TODAY’S 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


Gates—Huber—Peardon—Salisbury 


This series, a refinement of the entire primary 
unit of The New Work-Play Books, provides an 
enriched program of primary reading for today. 
Grades 1-3. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


A. R. DIXON, Representative 
P. O. Box 206, Trenton 
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English Section 
Friday, November 8, 1946—12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Peabody Hotel 


Mr. Hudson Strode 
University of Alabama 


Speaker 


Health and Physical Education Section 
Friday, November 8, 1946—2:30 P.M. 


L. H. Stevenson, Presiding 
Address ...Dr. J. W. Kistlei 
Head of Department of Health and Physical Education 
Louisiana State University 
Business 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 


Home Economics Section 
Friday, November 8, 1946—1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon, Peabody Hotel, Louis XIV Room 


Price $1.25 
Mrs. Louise Skinner, Presiding 


Invocation Miss Alice Woods 
White Station Rhythmettes Mrs. Charles Smith 
Speaker... Miss Sallie Hill 
Report of National Home Economics 

Meeting .Miss. Mildred Pierce 
Membership Mrs. Elizabeth Moss 
County Reports 
Business 


Industrial and Vocational Education Section 
Friday, November 8, 1946—9:30 A.M. 
Municipal Auditorium 
W. S. Hiltpold, Presiding 

“The Development of the Articulation of the Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Program” Mr. L. K. Covelle 
Director Veteran’s Institute, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Business 
Adjournment 

















Memphis Blue Print 
and Supply Co. 


Distributors of 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SCHOOL ART MATERIALS 


MECHANICAL DRAWING SUPPLIES 


119 Madison Avenue Second Floor 


Telephone 5-1731 























Library Section 
Friday, November 8, 1946—2:00 P.M. 
Municipal Auditorium 
Katie Lee Thompson, Presiding 
Speaker ; Dr. A. L. Crabt 
Peabody College 
“Some Problems of the School Library” 
Business and Announcements 


Panel Discussior 


Mathematics and Science Section 
Friday, November 8, 1946—2:30 P.M. 
Municipal Auditorium 
East Committee Room No. 2, Second Floor 


“What the National Audubon Society Can Contribute 
to the Science Program” Miss Dorothy Trea: 
Staff of the National Audubon Society 
“The Tennessee Ornithological Society—How It Can 
Help You—How You Can Help It” Mrs. Ben Coffey 
“My Hobby—Birds” id : Jimmy Allen 
Student of Snowden Junior High School 


Music Section 
Friday, November 8, 1946 
A. E. McLain, Presiding 


8:30 A.M. 
Business 
Missionary Hall, First Methodist Church 
9:00 A.M. 


Units of Music Appreciation for 
Junior High School Miss Dorothy Lancaste: 
Snowden Junior High School 


9:30 A.M. 


Demonstration—The Junior High 
Schools Boy’s Voice Mrs. Loula Mallory 
Fairview Junior High School 


9:30 A.M. 


Demonstration—Band Technique Marvin Lindley 
Director of Music, Maryville 
10:00 A.M. 
Elementary Music Demonstration— 
“Rote to Note” Miss Katherine Warre) 
Supervisor of Music, Nashville Elementary School 


12:30 P.M. 
LUNCHEON 
Rose Room, Claridge Hotel 


Social Studies Section 
Friday, November 8, 1946—12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon at Lowenstein’s 


“History Aboard the U. S. S. 


Missouri” Mr. Frank R. Ahigren 


Tennessee Education Association 
Western Section 


Financial Report 
For the Period November 15, 1945 to October 1, 1946 


Balance, November 15, 1945 $3,021.02 
RECEIPTS: 


1945 Exhibit Space $ 595.00 
1945 Memberships 300.50 
1946 Memberships 133.50 
Total Receipts $1,029.00 
EXPENDITURES: 
Convention Cost, Honorariums. 

Rent, etc. $1,139.49 
Departmental Expense 381.54 
Executive Committee 176.34 
Telephone, Telegraph, Postage 31.88 
Secretary Expense 300.00 
Printing, Stationery, etc. 52.25 
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Exhibit Cost 385.00 
Exhibit Refund 2.50 
Secretary’s Bond 5.00 
Total Expenditures $2,475.00 
October 1, 1946, Balance . $1,575.03 
Balance Held as Follows: 
U. S. Government Bonds $1,258.00 
Manhattan Branch, U. P. 317.03 
Total $1,575.03 
Official Directory, 1946 
OFFICERS 
W. O. Inman, President. . Paris 
Fred S. Elliott, Vice-President. Whitehaven 
A. F. Bridges, Vice-President. .. Trenton 
R. E. Henson, Vice-President. Henderson 
Enoch Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer Memphis 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
W. O. Inman Paris 
Cecil Cole . .. Trenton 
Ralph B. Hunt Germantown 
Enoch Mitchell . Memphis 
Mrs. Hilda Robb Cawthon Jackson 


Luncheons 
RATE ia P.M., Balinese Room, Claridge 
te) 3 


ART—1:00 P.M., Hotel Claridge. 








COMMERCIAL— 12:30 P.M., Peabody Hotel, Room 200 

ENGLISH—12:30 P.M., Peabody Hotel. 

HOME ECONOMICS—1:00 P.M., Peabody Hotel, 
XIV Room. 

CLASSICAL AND MODERN LANGUAGE—12:30 P.M., 
Peabody Hotel, Room 211. 

MUSIC—12:30 P.M., Rose Room, Claridge Hotel. 

SOCIAL STUDIES—12:30 P.M., Luncheon at Lowenstein’s. 


Louis 


Dinners 


MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE—Alumni Dinner _ Honoring 
President J. M. Smith, Friday, November 8, 1946. 
Main Dining Room, Hotel Peabody. Reception, 5:30 to 
6:00 P.M., Dinner, 6:00 P.M. Price, $2.00 per plate. 
Guest Speaker, Dr. A. D. Holt. 


Breakfast 


PEABODY ALUMNI BREAKFAST—Friday, November 
8, 8:30 A.M., Rose Room of the Claridge Hotel. 


Information 


Information concerning all meetings may be secured 
at the Information Booth located in the Exhibit Hall and 
under the direction of Mr. D. M. Hilliard. All luncheon 
tickets may be secured at this booth. 


Re gistration 


All registrations will be conducted in the center of the 
Exhibit Hall, where all teachers are requested to register 
on the card ‘furnished and to leave this card in the place 
designated. 
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Leaving Day After Christmas 
Personally Conducted 
Write for Folder 
JAS. A. DASHER, Valdosta, Georgia 








PERSONALIZED 
STATIONERY 
Makes a Lovely 
Gift! 





Three-line name and ad- 
dress. Dignified gothic 
type printed in blue on twenty-pound Ham 

mermill Bond. Monarch size Airetroe 
Envelope printed on pointed flap. Ten-day 
delivery. In gift box. Order for rself 
and friends. ar” US YOUR ST- 
MAS - 8 —- We'll enclose a card 


and mail d 
100 O SHEETS: pore 
50 ENVELOPES $2.00 f2 
Order early! Send money “an verde “ 
DANRICH & CO. De © 
Illinois 


30 W. Washington St., Chicago 
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Welcome, Teachers! 


Melody Music 
Shop 


"Everything Musical oa 





QOOVOD? 


82 Madison Avenue, Memphis 
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Your Visit 


Welcome 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, Inc., Jewelers, MEMPHIS 


Headquarters for School Pins, Rings, Fraternity Jewelry 


When you plan a gift purchase, choose 





from the House of Broadnax. Such a gift 
confers definite distinction—and enduring 
usefulness. Your name on the card and the 
Broadnax name on the box will make the 


next occasion DOUBLY pleasurable! 


Brodnax 


The Gift Center 
of the South 
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VISITING SPEAKERS, W.T.E. A. 


HUDSON STRODE, distin- 
guished authority in the field 
of creative writing and a 
member of the English De- 
partment of the University of 
Alabama, will address. the 
Thursday evening general ses- 
sion. Mr. Strode spent the 
summer months in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. He has 
traveled extensively in Cen- 
tral and South America. His 
books have created wide at- 
tention. He is noted as a 
lecturer and as a teacher. 





CLARENCE WOODROW 
SORENSEN, Geographer and 
Foreign Correspondent, will 
speak to the Elementary Edu- 
cation Section. Mr. Sorensen 
is co-author of a series of ele- 
mentary geography _ books. 
He has travelled in more than 
thirty-five countries. He has 
frequently appeared on the 
CBS news program, “The 
World Today.” 





JOHN ERSKINE, college professor and author, was 
born in New York City and educated at Columbia 
University; he has received, also, numerous honor- 
ary degrees. He is professor of English in Colum- 
bia University, but is popularly known for his 
delightful stories of humorous turn, many of them 
based on characters in history and mythology. 
Among these are The Private Life of Helen of Troy, 


SPEAKER, FRIDAY EVENING 


ery 





vv BurGINn E. DOSSETT 
Commissioner 


30 


standing young editor of the 


TO PRESIDE 





Galahad, Adam and Eve, Sincerity, Uncle Sam, Cin- 
derella’s Daughter, and Tristan and Isolde. During 
the World War, Erskine was educational director 
of the A.E.F. University at Beaune, France. He 
became president of the Juilliard School of Music 
in 1928. 


An educator with a national 
reputation for outstanding 
service as a city superintend- 
ent, DR. ALEXANDER J. 
STODDARD, now = superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia 
City Schools and formerly 
superintendent of the Denver 
City Schools, will address the 
Friday morning general ‘ses- 
sion and the Administrative 
Section. Dr. Stoddard is 
chairman of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association. He is consiaered 
one of the most able speakers in American educa- 
tional circles. 


FRANK AHLGREN, 





out- 


Commercial Appeal, will 
speak to the Social Studies 
section. Mr. Ahlgren is one 
of a select group of American 
journalists to visit Japan at 
the invitation of this govern- 
ment shortly after the Ameri- 
can occupation of that coun- 
try. His brilliant reporting of 
conditions in Japan has 
brought this Memphian na- 
tionwide attention. 





W. T. E. A. SECRETARY 





W. O. INMAN 
President 


ENocH L. MITCHELL 
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PETER 
(Continued from page 11) 

hard to see that he hadn’t done 
much. There were lots of blank 
spaces and nothing else much but 
smudges and scrawls. This was 
most annoying to Miss Bishop. 
How could she have a good lan- 
guage program if Peter wouldn’t 
do well on tests? Of course, she’d 
known all along that Peter could 
not read, but his poor performance 
on the neatly standardized test 
made it a more final, formidable, 
and unfortunate fact. It was the 
last straw. She made Peter stand 
up in front of the class while she 
said, “Boys and girls, look at 
Peter. He’s a booby who can’t 
read.” The other children 
laughed and laughed. 

Finally the school day was over. 
As Peter walked from the class- 
room he thought about the misery 


(“~ 
‘ 










of the world. He was a booby. It 
must be so: the teacher had said 
it and the other boys and girls 
had laughed. His father had 
whipped him hard, very hard. 
Grandfather Ebenezer had no 
more stories to tell him, and 
Grandmother Martha gave him no 
more gay scraps. His mother had 
chased away The Pup, and—Just 
then Peter, as he started down the 











stone steps in front of the school, 
stumbled and fell. When they 
picked him up at the bottom of 
the steps, he was badly bruised 
and had a broken arm. 

In the school’s records Peter’s 
fall was listed as an accident. 
Was it an accident? 





Note: We first met Peter in Educa- 
tional Leadership. 








WORKBOOK FOR 
TENNESSEE HISTORY 





+ « «+ « made to fit your 
adopted text, it insures a 
thorough course! 


An examination copy, anda 
free catalog listing many 
other Harlow workbooks that 
fit your texts, are avail- 
able upon request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 7 








© 








Are your pupils THINKING citizens? 
CARR: One World in the Making 


Here is an authoritative explanation of the United Nations, its reasons for being, its 
charter, its objectives, its machinery. ONE WORLD IN THE MAKING is organized 
in three parts: (I) basic information on the United Nations, (2) official text of the 
charter with explanations, and (3) questions and reference material. Timely photo- 


graphs, maps, and charts. 


JOHNSON-ALEXANDER: Citizenship 


This practical text presents civics brought to life with a challenge for action. It 
defines the ideals of democracy, explains the tools and machinery of government, 
and analyzes the role of the individual in American democracy. Projects and activi- 


ties encourage students to become practicing citizens in home and community. Many 


excellent illustrations. 


165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atianta3 Ginn and Company, Publishers 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Many communities now enjoy 
the firesafety and economy of 
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CONCRETE 
SCHOOLS 


Many thousands of 
children in southern cities today are 
sheltered in modern, fire-resistant 
storm-proof schools of Architectural 
Concrete. Fortunate is the city or town 
which has completed such schools 
and can be assured the benefit of con- 
crete’s safety and economy. 

Beyond the advantage of strength, 
firesafety and fine appearance—con- 
crete gives owners low annual cost, 
the true measure of economy in 
buildings. 

Write for literature to assist in 
architectural planning for educational 
buildings. Free in U. S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Q11-30, Falls Building 
Memphis 3, Tennessee 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Page 
Allyn and Bacon Back Cover 
American Book Company 8 
Association of American Railroads 6 
Brodnax, Geo. T., Inc. , : 
Claridge Hotel 
a-Cola .... x 2 
Danrich & Co. 


Dasher, James A. 29 
Davis, D. T., Company 20 
DeVry Corporation 22 
Dinkler Hotels 21 


General Electric Company 3 


Ginn and Company 31 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 31 
Heath, D. C., and Company 4 
Johnson Publishing Co 24 
Lyons & Carnahan 24 
Macmillan Company, The 27 
Melody Music Shop 29 
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WITHOUT VISION 
(Continued from page 19): 


' schools have been affected alike. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| been tempted to 


Industry and more lucrative posi- 
tions have made and are still mak- 
ing a bid for these leaders. Hardly 
a principal remains who has’ not 
leave school- 


| work, yet out of love of the work 


'elementary supervisors of 
| area. 


and a loyalty to the profession a 
few have remained. 

Equally disturbing is the loss of 
this 
Only nine counties have 
been able to keep the same super- 


| visors throughout the war period 


Many have not even been able to 
replace vacancies. Yet supervisors 


| are needed now more than ever 
| to direct and assist the inexperi- 


enced and poorly trained ele- 
mentary teachers. 
Truly the need for teachers is 


| great, and just as great is the need 
| for leadership; for “without vision 


| rived and were indignantly requested 


| the people perish.” 


y q 


Snub 
She was one of society’s most glit- 
tering matrons. She was giving a 
formal dinner party and haughtily 
phoned the local Navy headquarters 
and asked them to send along a few 


| staff members. 


Two men of the rank-and-file ar- 


| to eat with the servants in the kitchen 





| 
} 





Page 
Memphis Blue Print and Supply Co 28 
Merriam, G. & C., Company 21 
Nashville Products Co... Inside Front Cover 
New Method Book Bindery, Inc. - 
Peabody Hotel : 23 
Perel & Lowenstein 26 
Portland Cement Association 32 
Quarrie Corporation, The 10 
Rouser, Frank, Co. Inside Back Cover 
Sevier, John, Hotel 32 
Silver Burdett Company 4 
Singer, L. W., Company, The 24 
Southern Railway System 1 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 21 
Toof, S. C., & Co. 23 
Winston, John C., Co., The 22 
World Book Company 5 
Wrigley’s Spearmint 25 


Furious at such an occurrence, the 
hostess rang the Naval Commander 
next day and demanded to know the 
reason for sending such low-rating men 
to her party. The Commander ex- 
plained that one was an earl, the other 
a viscount. 

“Goodness!” gasped the matron 
“Won’t you please apologize to them 
for me, and ask them to call again?” 

They did. They went to the back 
door and took her two maids to the 
movies. 





JOHN 


Sevler 


HOTEL 


JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 


225 ROOMS 
Rates from $2.50 


COFFEE SHOP 
M. T. McARTHUR, Manager 


225 BATHS 
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Before You Buy... 


a 16mm. Sound Motion Picture Projector 


BE SURE 


to ask for a demonstration of the 


NEW VICTOR ANIMATOPHONE 


Compare These 6 Points of VICTORY Superiority 


PATENTED SAFETY FILM TRIP—Your film OVERSIZE FEED SPROCKET — Five teeth, 
receives greatest protection against damage at 4 instead of three, engage film at one time; pro- 
every point where emergencies might arise. vide extra film safety; lessen further chance of 
EXCLUSIVE. film damage. 


2 180° SWING OUT LENS MOUNT — Easiest 5 VICTOR’S FINER SOUND SYSTEM—Exclu- 


access to film channel and aperture plate for sive wide angle sound lens, super-brilliant ex- 








removal of dirt and grit. Prevents the occur- citer lamp and stationary drum insure truest 
rence of scratches and abrasions. Makes easiest tone quality. No moving parts ... no adjust- 
threading. EXCLUSIVE. ments . . . easy to clean. 

DUO-FLEXO PAWLS — This vitally important SPIRA-DRAFT LAMP HOUSE — Cooled air 
feature prevents damaging film perforations. circulates in fast moving stream around lamp 
Victor pawls will ‘“spring-over” instead of and between triple walls, dissipating heat 
punch holes in the film. EXCLUSIVE. rapidly. Result: longer lamp life. 

ALSO 
@ Microphones @Slide Projectors @ Projection Screens 


@Window Darkening e ee 


@ Opaque Projectors Maeteriat @Factory Trained 
@Film-Strip Projectors @Projection Lamps Repair Service 


@Record Players 











Terms, if Desired 





The Following Authorized Victor Representatives 
Will Gla ly Serve You: 


AUDIO-VISUAL ELECTRIC HOME FRANK L. ROUSER 
EQUIPMENT CO. APPLIANCE CO. Co., Inc. 
511!/. Church Street 27 Frazier Avenue 317 West Church Avenue 
Phone 5-5362 7-1032 3-0409 
Nashville 3 Chattanooga 5 Knoxville 11 
BELEW FILMS WORDS & MUSIC GRADY YOUNG CO. RENT-A-MOVIE 
1301 Monroe Street 152 Madison 108 West Eighth Street CORPORATION 
Bristol 8-1242 Chattanooga 311 South Second Street 
Memphis 3 Memphis 






































Victory Geographies 





OUR WORLD TODAY 


By Stull and Hatch 


The Stull-Hatch Geographies, Our World Today, 
appear this year in Victory Editions which bring the 


| JOURNEYS THROUGH 
MANY LANDS 
Stull and Hatch 

@ OUR WORLD TODAY a 


the minute. 


FOURTH GRADE Teachers’ Manual. 


The war made geography the most interesting 
study in school, and the effort to win the peace 
continues this interest. Distant countries have 
taken on fresh importance, and a knowledge of 
these countries is the best step toward interna- 


tional peace. 


The illustrations in number and quality set a new 
standard for visual education. 
equipped with an attractive Workbook and complete 


geography, history, and government of nations up to 


JOURNEYS THROUGH 
NORTH AMERICA 
Stull and ‘Hatch 
OUR WORLD TODAY 


Each volume is 


FIFTH GRADE 


For the fifth grade, Journeys Through North 
America continues journey geography with an in- 
teresting study of North America, including a 
brief sketch of South America. It is realized that 
South America has become so important that the 
fuller treatment of it is given to more 





Parents are expecting their children 
to be taught from postwar geogra- 
phies. Industrial and civilian leaders 
assume that American pupils will 
have the benefit of new geographies. 
The Stull-Hatch Geographies are post- 
war editions which show the changes 


brought by the war. 


Maps are of special importance in 
understanding the world picture. The 
Stull-Hatch Geographies have the most 
array of the finest maps ever to appear in school 
textbooks. 


complete 


The fourth grade book, Journeys Through Many 
Lands, gives the pupil a trip across the United 
States with visits to countries of contrasting lati- 
tudes. There are 18 beautiful colored maps with 


interesting map studies. 


UPPER GRADES 


advanced pupils in the seventh year. 


Europe and Europe Overseas is the 
title of the sixth grade geography. As 
in the other books of the series, his- 
tory is integrated with geography to 
give a clear picture of the past, pres- 


Pn: * > ent, and future prospects of European 
OUR WORLD TODAY 


STULL ann HATCH 


countries and their colonies. 


Asia, Latin America, United States 
is the title of the seventh grade vol- 
ume which furnishes a thorough treatment for 
more advanced pupils of the countries which have 
special interest for us. The United States is shown 
as a world power with its vast resources in agricul- 
ture and industry and its place in world trade. 

The airplane has made all nations neighbors, and 
has shown the importance of a complete under- 
standing of the ideas and ideals of peoples of other 
countries. 


The four geographies described constitute the 





regular course for the elementary grades. 





In addition, the complete volume, Our World To- 
day, is a comprehensive textbook covering the whole 
world for use in upper grades and junior high schools. 


For third grade pupils a delightful introduction is 


OUR WORLD TODAY 
Europe and Europe 
Overseas 
STULL AND HATCH 


SIXTH GRADE 


in textbook or workbook form. 


ALLYN and BACON 


181 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


Tuomas R. Grecory, Tennessee Representative 
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OUR WORLD TODAY 
Asia — Latin America 
United States 


STULL AND HATCH 


SEVENTH GRADE 








